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gay We sometimes send specimen numbers of 
the Rural World to those whoare not subscrib- 
ers, but who, we think, would like to take just 
such a journal as the Ruralis. We want them 
to read it, to critically examine its several de- 
partments, ite varied contents. If they think 
they would like to receive such a journal regu- 
larly throughout the year, we shall be very glad 
to receive their names and subscriptions. We 
invite attention to the list of splendid Premi- 
ums we are offering for Clubs, which may be 
found in another column. Every energetic 
man, woman and child may enlist in the good 
army of the Rural World as agents in forming 
Clubs. Postmasters, School Teachers, Farm- 
ers and their wives and children, all may ob- 
tain some one of the Premiums without any 
trouble; and with a little exertion can get a 
number one Sewing Machine. Read and Cir- 
culate. Any one desiring to act as Agent can 
go right to work and forward the names and 
money, and we will keep a correct account of 
all they send. Clubs canbe made up by names 
from different post-offices, and the money sent 
by post-office order or in greenbacks carefully 
enclosed in an opaque envelope. Write the 
names, post-office, county and State plainly. 





SELL YOUR POOR STOCE, 
And keep the best. Sell your poorest even if 
you get but a trifle—give it away rather than 
keep it, if it is quite poor. This willseem strong 
language; but it is all in the seeming. 

Are you not persuaded yet that it will cost as 
much to keep a poor creature as a good one? 
Are you not persuaded that it will cost more to 
keep a poor than a good brute? You ought to 
be, for this is the fact. And when the season 
is over—the season of risk with your poor 
cow, your frail colt, and your weak sheep— 
and you thank your stars that it is, with the 
loss of but a few head perhaps—what have 
you then—what but poor stock, hardly able 
to walk to pasture. And you know well 
enough it will take all summer to get this 
stock in a passable condition, with little growth, 
the strength mostly going to support life, and 
bring up to the normal condition. Such stock 
is unprofitable, whether milch cows, or sheep, 
or horses, orswine. Whythenkeep it? Why 
keep the useless expense? Simply because it is 
the habit to keep them—the habit of those who 
know no better: those who know better have 
no such stock: you can pick them out here 
and there: they always have what is good; 
and they are always prosperous :—while on the 
other hand the men of poor stock are un prosper. 
ous, more or less, relying on something else for 
success. 

Off with your poor stock then; do not 
winter it; do not summer it: let those do 
it who have a hankering after carrion. Give 
the food you intended for this to the rest 
of your cattle and sheep that are good, and 
make them better—and what you cannot use, 
sell. You will then have fodder-money in 
your pocket, and money for yourstock, with such 
an improvement in the spring ae will surprise 
you. Such milk and batter, and such growth, 
and such pastu:e as you will have! Then buy 
forthe money you have, and get good. Buy 
any time when you can get it improved and 


have fodder and stabling or pasture enough. 

Or, if you prefer, run the risk of dead cattle 
in the spring. You will probably have some 
calves that will go—certainly some sheep—an 
abundance of lambs—and—we will leave the 
rest for you to mention, 





Now, we might as well get out of our tracks 
at once, as to wait—for it is not supposable that 
we are always going to farm it so. Now is the 
time—with farming, as with religion. Make 
clean work of the rubbish, and all will be bright 
and prosperous in the future. 


BITTER MILE. 

Bitter milk is caused by long standing. This 
takes place in winter; as in summer the milk 
gets sour before it has stood long enough to 
get bitter. To avoid this, use. before it has 
stood too long; and in order to draw all the 
cream in that time, put your milk where it is 
warm—say 50 to 60 degrees. It is not only 
bitter milk that one gets—it is bitter cream and 
bitter butter—easily avoided, if the above is 
followed, 
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Ditching vs. Natural Drainage. 

Artificial or Ditch Drainage makes better 
soil than we generally find in natural dessica- 
tion. It makes it on the ground that drained 
soil brings"into use elements which had long 
Jain dormant, and which thus add t6 the fertil- 
ity. It corrects the acidity, and melows and 
ameliorates the soil in general, laying it’ open 
to the influences of the air and the héat. The 
wealth unappropriated before, is now made use 
of, and thus adds to the fertility—is equivalent 
to manuring. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SOIL. 

There is a beauty in soil. It is mellow, and 
black, and brown. It is fragrant. It is re- 
liable, supporting. Its beauty is seenin what 
it does—in the woods it grows, and the grain 
and grass—and, that the dirty earth should 
have such flower-life! this is the greatest mys- 
tery of all, It has carpeta to walk on; and 
water to flow through it; and cattle to graze; 
and birds to sing over it. It bas the sky above 
it, the clouds racing. It beare the whitesnow, 
and feels the soft rain and the dew. It has 
pebbles and sand, and drift and alluvial deposit. 
It has interest for men of science—profound 
interest. It is our home: we came from it, 
and we go there at last. 

The man who lives for himself, lives for q 
mean fellow, 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
Jottings From the Country--No. l. 
BY “JOTTER.” 

I propose furnishing the readers of the Rural 
World a series of ‘‘jottings” from my country 
home the ensuing year. I feel ittobe my duty 
to contribute my “mite” of knowledge and my 
little experience as a farmer to the general fund 
of agricultural knowledge for the benefit of 
those who have not had tle same experience and 
who perhaps don’t possess the same knowledge. 
They too can benefit me and others by con- 
tributing their experience and knowledge—and 
thus we shall all be gainers. 

And right here let me make a point. Farm- 
ers are not sufficiently communicative. They 
keep their light under a bushel. They lack 
philanthropy. They should a have stronger 
desire to benefit one another. They should la- 
bor unitedly for the improvement of their own 
profession. They should all be teachers—and 
all scholars as well. Their profession 1s a pro- 
gressive one. It is said this is a progressive 
age—but the age is not more progressive than 
is the agricultural art. Each man has his own 
experiences. He has his own successes and 
failures. He knows, or ought to, to what they 
are attributable. Should hekeepthis information 
from the world as the miser keeps his treasure 
—where it benefits no one? Or should he not 
rather tell his brother farmers by what results 
he has attained great successes, or by what 
agencies he has met with heavy failures? By so 
doing he would be imparting the most valuable 
information to his brothers of the same pro- 
fession. ‘‘ But it will take time and trouble to 
do this,” say you. Do you then live only for 
self? . Are you moved by no philanthropic 
spirit? Don’t you carea straw for any one 
but yourself? Is your hearts so cold as not to 
beat responsive to the welfare of your race? 
“* But I am not used to writing andcan’t convey 
my thoughts and experience on paper,” you say. 
Get used to it then. Itis not so difficult a mat- 
ter as you think it is, You can write letters to 
brothers, sisters and friends and tell them all 
the news—all your thoughtsand feelings. You 
can sit down by the fireside and talk with a 
friend by the hour and tell him everything you 
have done, everything you know, and do it with 
real pleasure. 

Now, you can put down on paper, just what 
you would tell your friend, if you think so and 
will try. And use just as simple language as 
you would to that friend. Give the idea, the 
thought, the experience, the feeling in as simple 
language as you can, so as to convey it fully. 
Follow up your efforts, in doing this, and you can 
become as clear a writer as moves any pen. 
Of course practice gives quickness, celerity and 
skill. Be simple. Be plain. Write often. 
Keep adiary. Write down the events of the 
day. Write letters to your friends and relatives. 
All these willimprove you. Or, don’t you want 
to improve? Do you want to stand stone still? 
Have you no desire for improvement, for pro- 
gression? Young men in particular should 
heed my advice. Theyshould fit themselves to 
become intelligent, useful citizens. They should 
became worthy, well-informed farmers. Then 





will they be respected by all. We have the 
best ofall profession s, the healthiest, the noblest, 
the most highly honored— a profession that has 
been honored and followed by such men as 
Washington and Webster and Clay. Let us all 
become worthy of it. Let us strive to base re- 
spectability in it on worth and intelligence and 
virtue. And let us be communicative—dissem- 
inating knowledge and experience broadcast, 
even if it does take time and trouble. We owe 
a debt to our fellow-man. And anything we 
can do to elevate him, improve him and make 
him useful and respected, we shoulddo. Need 
I say more to induce my brother farmers to 
write, write, write. Our communications are 
the life of an agricultural paper. We give 
variety and spirit to its contents. Wethink of 
matters that would never enter the heads ot the 
editors. And we are really more benefited by a 
good agricultural paper as a class than the pre- 
prietor is. In future numbers, I shall talk upon 
other matters. 


Pwo 


LUNAR INFLUENCE. 

From the earliest periods, mankind have been 
disposed to trace the causes of the wonderful 
and varied phenomena of nature that are daily 
occurring around them. In doing this, it is 
not to be wondered at that great errors have 
frequently been adopted and promulgated, even 
by some who claimed to be philosophers and 
learned men, and to the present day many of 
the popular errors, prejudices and superstitions 
ofearly times are handed down and impressed 
upon the minds of the young, which are re- 
garded by them through life as profound 
truths. 

In attempting to trace these causes, nota 
few are attributed to the influence of comets— 
but more to the moon. It is of one of these 
popular delusions entertained by many of a 
certain class in whose prosperity and welfare 
we feel a special interest, that we design now 
particularly to speak. It is of the influence 
that the moon is supposed to have upon vegeta- 
tion and upon the various operations connect- 
ed with farming. 

Many have been taught to believe that the 
phases of the moon must be consulted before 
performing many of the most common labors of 
the farm. If the “worm” of a common rail 
fence is to be laid, the moon is the index of the 
proper time; if the seeds of onions, beets, car- 
rots, turnips, potatoes, &c., are to be planted, 
a particular age or phase of the moon must be 
observed; if the seeds of another class of farm 
crops, which are produced above ground, are 
to be planted, and though the ground is in the 
best possible order and the weather most pro- 
pitious, the planting must be deferred until the 
moon presents an opposite phase, and these im- 
portant operations are put off ten or fifteen 
days, and this delay, in our ever-changing cli- 
mate, perhaps causes the crop to be overtaken 
by either drouth, flood or frost, and results in 
a loss of one-half of what otherwise might have 
been produced. If the beef or pork for family 
use is to be killed, upon no consideration is it 
to be done except on the increase of the moon,” 
elge it will “shrink in the pot,” and even if the 








good house-wife has to engage in that import. 
ant chemical operation of soap-making, the 
materials will not mingle so as to insure 
“luck,” unless the moon is right; and so of 
other important operations which it is needless 


to enumerate, 
But this wonderful influence of the moon up. 


on the every-day operations of man in his ter. 7 
restrial sphere, was entirely overlooked by the © 
most profound philosophers and astronomen fl 
of the world. Neither Copernicus, Kepler, ) 
Galileo, Newton, La Place, nor Herschell, ever | 
thought of questioning the moon as to when 
potatoes should be planted, wheat sown, or 
the pigs killed; and if they ever gave advice 
to farmers on these subjects, it was no doubt 3 
like the rules and wise sayings of ‘‘Poor Rich. | 
ard,” laid down in the almanacs by Dr. ee 








lin. 

The moon is one of the largest of that class 
of bodies called secondary planets or satellites, 
and is the nearest to the earth of all the celes- 
tial bodies. Its most sensible influence wn 
our globe, is causing the tides of the ocean, by 7 
that universal law of attraction, and its influ- § 


ence in this respect is greater than that of any L 
other celestial body, because it is the nearest, 4 


The moon’s medium distance from the earth is 
about 237,000 miles, and it makes about thir- 
teen revolutions around the earth while the 
earth makes one annual circuit around the sun. 
The moon travels.in its orbit around the earth 
at the rate of 2,300 miles an hour; but when 
we add the distance that it travels with the 
earth in its orbit—the moon’s real velocity 
through space is about 70,000 miles an hour. 
The moon is about 2,180 miles in diameter, a 
little more than one-fourth part the diameter of 


oe 


our globe, and consequently, in point of solid- | 
ity, it is only the forty-ninth part of the bulk | 


of the earth. 

The moon affords no light of its own; all 
the light we see is that which is cast upon the 
moon’s surface from the sun, just as any body 
on the earth receives and reflects light when 
turned towards the sun. The surface of the 
moon is no more enlightened at one time than 
another; itis always the same. The side that 
is towards the sun is always light, and the 
opposite side always dark, because the rays of 
the sun can only fall on one side at the same time. 
As we have said, the moon moves thirteen 
times around the earth in the space of one 
year. In making each of these revolutions, 
the moon passes between the earth and the 
sun, and is then caJled new moon, because the 
moon and the sun arein nearly the same direc- 
tion from the earth, and hence but a small por- 
tion of the enlightened side of the moon is turn- 
ed towards us, but as it moves in its orbit 
around the earth, more and more of the en- 
lightened side of the moon is turned towards 
the earth, until about the end of two weeks 
from the time of passing the sun, or the time 
of new moon, it comes into that part of its or- 
bit opposite the sun—that is, the earth occupy- 
ing a position between the sun and the moon, 
and consequently the whole enlightened side 
of the moon is towards the earth, in full view, 
and it is then called full moon. 
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In order that our young readers may fully 
understand the subject we give the illustration 
below, which will picture forth what we have 
endeavored to explain in the clearest possible 


terms. 








S, represents the sun; E the earth, and A 
BCDFGHI, the moon in different parts of 
its circuit round the earth, with its hemisphere 
turned towards the sun fully enlightened.— 
When the moon is at A, its enlightened side 
being turned towards the sun, its dark side is 
turned towards the earth, and is invisible to 
us except at the time of an eclipse, when the 
moon passes in whole ora part between us and 
the sun, and this only occurs at the time of 
new moon. When, after a few days, the moon 
has moved from A to B, a portion of its en- 
lightened surface is then turned towards the 
earth, and it appears as a crescent; when it 
has arrived at C, the one-half of its enlighten- 
ed side is turned towards the earth, and it ap- 
pears in the form of a half moon; and when 
arrived at D, it presents a gibbous phase, and 
when arrived at F, it shines in all its splendor 
asa full moon. After this period it gradually 
declines, first to a gibbeous phase as at G, next 
to a half moon as at H, then to a crescent as at 
I, after which it arrives at its former position 
at A, the period of new moon, when it is again 
invisible. 

Now, when it is considered that the moon 
shines from no light of its own, but only from 
light borrowed and reflected from the sun, 
and the varied appearance which it presets 
to us at different times in its circuit around 
the earth is caused solely, as we have said, by 
the different positions which the moon occupies 
in relation tothe sun and the observer on the 
earth, how can it be possible that it can have 
any influence upon the growth of plants or any 
of the operations of the farmer. Another im- 
portant influence has long been attributed to 
the moon, and that is upon the weather, at 
the period of each quarter. From a long se- 
ries of observations and comparison of tables, 


XUM 


the most learned astronomers have given it as 
an established fact that the moon exercises no 
influence whatever in this respect. 

From opinions early formed, we have no doubt 
there are many who will still differ with us 
in the views we have expressed, but we believe 
they are now fully sustained by the most pro- 
found philosphers in every country. 
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CARE OF STOCK. 


Among the many mistakes we make in the 
care of our flocks, none is more common than 
that of keeping them, at this season of the year, 
too long in the fields without any feed at the 
barn. Most farmers are accustomed to think 
that each da, their sheep can be made to live 
without a feeding of hay, by just so much they 
have made again. If the number of feeding 
days between now and the middle of next May 
can be lessened ten or fifteen, of course the 
amount of forage that would have been con- 
sumed in that time has been saved. Such is the 
reasoning, even at this day, of many men, who 
would not like to be called unskillful stewardsin 
their business—but it is all a mistake. 

To keep an animal from the time the grass 
fails in the autumn to the day of its re-appear- 
ance in the following spring is not a question 
of time—the number of days of barn feeding 
simply—but it is a question of the maintenance 
of a given amount ot vital power in the animal; 
and if at any time during this period, you lessen 
the required amount of food to sustain the 
necessary amount of this vital power, the ani- 
mal must make up the deficiency by drawing 
upon those stores which have been laid by with- 
in itself during its summer feeding. If the 
grass has failed, so that the necessary wear of 
the organization cannot be maintained there- 
from, and you do not meet the deficiency from 
the stored-up forage in the barn, why, then the 
animal must feed itself on its own fat. 


It is true a sheep will live on frost-bitten grass 
fora while, but when all the herbage of the 
fields has become thoroughly withered up by 
the action of repeated frosts, so but little is left 
save the woody fibre, the amount of nutriment 
it affords is very small. Still you say, “‘My 
sheep fill themselves well.” So they do, and 
hence you ‘let them run ”’ till the snows whiten 
the hills. They are filled indeed, but with that 
which does them but little good, and what the 
have failed to gather from the fields the chemi- 
cal laboratory in their systems is silently, but 
surely, taking from the fat which they have 
taken on during the summer. They will main- 
tain a good appearance during the month of 
November, but when they at length come into 
winter quarters, they suddenly ‘fall off.” 
Though you feed hay liberally, and they “ fill 
themselves,’”’ still they ‘‘lose flesh.”” You will 
find that more hay must be given, and an 
extra amount of grain, and half the winter will 
be consumed in bringing your flock up to where 
it was the first of November. The appearance 
of the sheep during November deceived you. 
While you thought they were ‘filling them- 
selves” well on the thrice dead, barren grass of 
your fields, they were really feeding on them- 
selves—eating up their own fat and flesh. 

A more careful examination during these 
weeks will also show you another fact, It will 
be found that the wool has grown but little, if 
any, during these first weeks of winter—the 
time consumed in getting the flock ‘well set- 
tled into winter quarters.” The simple reason 
is, that the animal is using up all the food it 
can get to pay back what was borrowed from 
its treasure-house of surplus fat during the 
weeks you were compelling it to live upon dead, 
frost-bitten grass, and has none left of which to 
make wool. No amount of subsequent care 
can make up for this loss. Running sheep into 








the winter inthis way is much like running a, 


a railroad train on a down grade. Gravity, 
and the already acquired momentum, carry the 
train along gloriously, and there appears to be 
little need of steam. But if the fires are al- 
lowed to slacken and the steam to “go down,” 
when he comes to the up grade, the engineer 
will find bis mistake. Then there must be a 
halt till justso much steam can be “got up” 
as was lost by failing to keep the fires going 
and the steam up to the required point. 

It is just so with the animal organization—it 
requires @ given amount of steam or force, Or, 
as we have called it, vital-power, to carry the 
animal over the “up grade ” of the winter, and 
if we allow the fires to godown in the autumn, 
we must stop in the winter till they can be 
“* got up.” 

It we are wise, then, we shall see that our 
flocks—especially breeding ewes—have a little 
feed from the barn, just in proportion as the 
herbage of the fields fails. A little hay once a 
day, or a few turnips, ora small allowance of 
grain, almost any eatable forage that may be 
about the barn, will meet the deficiency. To 

o back to our figure, we can burn chips on the 
Sows grade if we are short of wood. 

We have no hesitation in saying that one 
bushel of oats fed while the sheep have nothing 
else to eat but absolutely dead grass, will do as 
much good as two after they have begun to 
“fall away” in the winter. 

The law which we have attempted to illus- 
trate is but one of the many, though perhaps it 
is the fundamental one, which govern the ani- 
mal kingdom, and we shall be successful in our 
attempts to make the lower animals contribute 
to our comfort, just in proportion as we adjust 
all the appliances of art, in strict accordance 
with the workings of these laws. If we fail in 
this point, we fail in our results. We can’t 
cheat nature here any more than elsewhere, and 
we had better not try.—[ Zz. 


Bain 


A MODEL FARM. 

I visited the Insane Hospital Farm, at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. Itis, in many respects, a model 
farm of 160 acres, entirely under the control and 
direction of Dr. A. McFarland, in charge of the 
hospital, In what respects is it a model? 

1. It is a model of neatness. The fences 
stand up straight and ‘prim, and look as ifa 
stitch is taken in time to save nine; in other 
words, the farmer has eyes which reach the de- 
tails of the business, and he insists upon their 
execution. The hedges are trim and neat, of 
equal height. There are no fringes of weeds or 
piles of refuse to irritate the critical eye and 
harbor noxious insects. The barns and out- 
buildings are kept clean, and whatever is of use 
is used when it may be made most useful. 

2. It is a model in its management. The 
farmer cultivates crops best adapted to his 
wants, and keeps the kind of stock most likely 
to secure himself against loss from waste. 
The hospital patients require vegetables and 


small fruits. They are cultivated largely and 
successtully. The hospital furnishes a large 
amount of broken food, which is saved and 
used in rearing and feeding the splendid swine 
known as the “ Hospital Breed,” of which I 
have before written, Brooms are required in 
the hospital ; broom corn isgrown en the farm, 
and brooms are made in the shops, 

3. It is a model, because what is produced ig 
used in such a way as to give the greatest re- 
turn. The hay produceJ—and I saw meadows 
with most excellent sward—ig not fed in the 
shape in which it is harvested. It is cut and 
steamed, and fed with the ground and cooked 
and fermented grain, Here is an enormous 
saving, The food fed swine isall cooked. The 








manpre js al] used.—[ Cor, Chicago Republican. 
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FROM AUDRAIN COUNTY, MO. 
RAISING WHEAT UPON PRAIRIE LANDS. 

In a previous letter I made the statement 
that wheat was considered a very uncertain 
crop upon the prairie. Thinking that perhaps 
this might, under a proper system of cultiva- 
tion, prove erroneous, I commenced observing 
more closely and making inquiries on the sub- 
ject. I was informed that Mr. N. Lackland of 
this county was quite successful in raising 
wheat upen a prairie farm. I accordingly paid 
him a visit. His farm is one of the finest 
I have seen, nearly one thousand acres, entire- 
ly inclosed by a good board fence; the im- 
provements extensive, and superior to those 
generally seen on Western farms. His large 
barns and stables appear ample enough to 
store a large quantity of grain and accommo- 
date a considerable amount of stock. Tool 
and wagon sheds adjoining, we!l filled with 
farm machinery, among which are gang plows 
and wheat drills, to which he owes his success 
in wheat raising. 

He uses his gang plow with both plows on 
the same beam—the one bebind set considera- 
bly deeper than the other. The first turns over 
the sod, the other throws the sub-soil on top. 
The ground is then well pulverized, and the 
wheat drilled. The advantages claimed, are: 
The ground is kept dryer, and the light surface 
soil is rendered heavier and tougher by being 
mixed with the sub-soil, and not so easily sep- 
arated from the roots of the wheat by ‘‘freezing 
out.” The advantages of drilling are: The 
wheat being placed in slight furrows, the 
ground, as it thaws in warm winter days, will 
settle about the roots. 

Mr. Lackland is trying tile draining, and 
thinks it will be of great benefit—for, like 
most of the land here, it is underlaid with an 
impervious clay, at a depth of two or three feet, 
upon which the water stands, keeping the land 
cold and wet until the summer’s sun evapor- 
ates it. There is no doubt under-draining 
would greatly benefit this part. The principal 
drawback is the expense of transportation from 
St. Louis. This would be obviated if some en 
terprising man would start a tile factory some- 
where near the railroad here. I learn that there 
is a good bed of fire-brick clay that would no 
doubt make good tile. 

Mr. L. has a fineorchard of about 2,000 trees, 
in fine healthy condition. He generally goes 
over it twice a year with knife and wire to 
prevent the depredation of the borer, and 
thinks it the surest plan. He obtained the 
trees from Colman & Sanders’ Nursery, and 
would recommend it to persons wishing to plant 
an orchard. Apples seem to do exceeding 
well, and a great many trees are being planted. 

Mexico, Mo. OBSERVER. 
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How Carrots Arrect Horses.—The carrot 
is the most esteemed of all roots for its feeding 
qualities. Analyzed, it gives but little more 
solid matter than any other root, eighty-five 
per cent. being water; but its influence in the 
stomach upon the other articles of food is most 
favorable, conducing to the most perfect diges- 
tion and assimilation. This result, long known 
to practical men, is explained by chemists as 
resulting from the presence of a substance 








called pectine, which operates to coagulate or 
gelatinize vegetable solutions, and favors this 
digestion in all cattle. Horses are especially 
benefited by the use of carrots. They should 
be fed with them frequently with their other 
food.—[ Mark Lane Express. 
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TO CURE MEAT. 

To one gallon of water, take 1} pounds of 
salt, } pound of sugar, } oz. of saltpetre, } oz. 
of potash. In this ratio the pickle to be in- 
creased to any quantity desired. Let these be 
boiled together until all the dirt from the su- 
gar rises to the top and isskimmed off. Then 
throw it into a tubto cool, and when cold 
pour itover your beef or pork, to remain the 
usual time, say four or five weeks. The meat 
must be well covered with pickle, and should 
be put down for at least two or three days after 
killing, during which time it should be slightly 
sprinkled with powdered saltpetre, which re- 
moves all the surface blood, &c., leaving the 
meat fresh and clean. Some omit boiling the 
pickle, and find it to do well, though the opera- 
tion of boiling purifies the pickle by throwing 
off the dirt always to be found in salt and 
sugar. If this receipt is properly tried, it will 
never be abandoned. There is none that sur- 
passes it, if so good.—[ Germantown Telegraph. 





Cure for Colic in Horses. 


Ep. Rurat Wortp: A great many valuable 
horses are annually killed by being drenched 
with various medicines recommended by quacks. 
Let me tell your readers the best remedy for 
either flatulent or spasmodic colic that I have 
ever seen tried. Itis to give copious injections 
of warm water to move the bowels, and when 
that is done your horse is safe. I have seen 
many horses cured by this treatment, and none 
killed. All so treated have speedily recovered. 

Ifdrenching will be persisted in, take a handful 
of ground ginger and put it in a quart of water 
and let it boil for fifteen minutes, and when it 
cools pour it down the throat of the horse. 
This warms the stomach and bowels and is an 
excellent remedy. Let any person violently 
attacked with colic, drink ginger tea, thus pre- 
pared, and he will find speedy relief. And 
what is good for man in sickness is good for a 
horse with the same sickness. Man isan ani- 
mal, as well as a horse is; and medicines good 
for the disease of one is good for the disease of 
the other—the world over. TuRFMAN. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE HONEY BEE. 

The history of this most wonderful of all the 
insect creation is nearly co-equal with the his- 
tory of man; and yet with all the research, the 
“mystery of the honey bee” remains a problem 
in the minds of many. Distinguished bee-mas- 
ters, of all ages, and in all parts of the world 
disagree in many respects in regard to the con- 
stitution, etc., of the honey-bee. With their 
opinions pre or con I shall have little to do, 
allowing that every one has a perfect right to 
his own opinions and of expressing them; ask- 
ing the same privilege. In a perfect swarm of 
bees we find three classes ; each clase of itself 





peculiar, and performing the various offices of 


itsclass. First, most importantand remarkable 
of all, we have the queen, or mother, bee. 
About her there has been much dispute; and 
at the present day we find varying opinions in 
regard to the manner in which she performs 
certain of her offices. The queen gathers no 
honey, not even providing for her own wants: 
all her food is prepared for, and given her by 
her colony. The workers are the most nume- 
rous portion of bees in a swarm; and are thus 
denominated because they perform all the work 
both outside and within the hive. They gather 
all the materials for the honey, build the comb, 
generate the necessary heat for hatching the 
brood, procure the food and feed the larve of 
the young, and all the duties attendant thereto. 
In a full colony the numbers amount to from 
20,000 to 30,000. The drones are less numerous, 
perform no labor of any kind, not even to pro- 
cure their own food, eating from the stock pro- 
vided by the workers; their main office seeming 
to be the impregnating the queen bee; in which 
act they alwaysdie. In time of scarcity of food 
they are stung to death, and often their larve 
torn out and destroyed by the workers; and 
always, the drone is destroyed at a certain time. 
The life of the worker seldom exceeds six 
months, and in the honey season often not halt 
that time. The queen usually lives five or six 
years. There is only one queen allowed toa 
colony; if more appear, a battle for mastery 
takes place, whereone or the other is killed, and 
sometimes the surviving one mortally wounded ; 
in these conflicts which occur between the 
queens there is seldom any interference by the 
other members. The young queen flies abroad 
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from the third to the thirtieth day of her age to | 
meet thedronein theair ; and when once impreg- © 


nated she never leaves the hive again, but be- 
comes impregnated for life. When the bees 
haveincreased soas to send outanew swarm, the 
old queen leads them off leaving the hive in pos- 
session of a young queen. Bee Keeper. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

We had the pleasure of meeting at Cham- 
paign, Ill., Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., and conversing with him at length on the 
Agricultural College question. It is known all 
over the West that Prof. Turner has, for a great 
many years taken a most lively interest in be- 
half of an Industrial University. It may in 
reality be said that the origin of the present 
liberal donation of lands to the several States 
for the establishment of agricultural colleges, 
had its birth in his brain. He, the late Dr. 
Kennicott, and other noble sons of Illinois, 
founded an Industrial League twelve or fifteen 
years since, to urge upon Congress this very 
object. Prof. Turner is firm in the opinion 
that the fund should be used for founding but 
one institution in each State. He thinks it 
would be a dire calamity to divide it up, or to 
apportion it among other living institutions.— 
He thinks the institution should be in fact an 
Agricultural College or Industrial University, 
established upon a different basis from any of 
our now existing institutions. These views 
conform to our own decided convictions upon 
the subject. 
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CASHMERE GOATS---No. 2. 
BY J. A. WARDER, M. D. 

Being an account of the Cashmere Fleece, and the 
various races of Asiatic Goats, and the French im- 
portations of the animals. 

The fleece which is brought through the 
porte of Russia, or directly from India, comes 
from a country inhabited by various nomadic 
tribes, such as those of Great and Little Thibet, 
the Kirghis, the Kalmucs, etc., it io promeny 
the same, even to the most practiced eye, as 
that which is shorn from the goats imported in- 
to France by Mr. Jaubert; the identity of the 
animals goetucing both is further proved by 
a comparison of the sarRe of coarse hairs upon 
the imported animals, and that which is always 
found mixed with the fleeces brought from In- 
dia, and which is often found even in the In- 
dian shawls. Toavoidalldoubt, weshall quote 
the formal attestations of a celebrated modern 
traveller, and of an American merchant, both 
occular and undeniable witnesses. 

Turner, says he saw goats in Thibet, feeding 
upon the thin dry herbage of the naked hills, 
which produced the material for the manufac- 
ture of the shawls. His description of their 
low stature, their fine forms, their straight 
horns, their color varying from white to bluish 
grey and light fawn, agrees precisely with the 
characters of those imported into France. This 
traveler distinctly describes the short silky 
fleece next the skin and the long hair covering 
it; he says that goats of this breed carried to 
Bengal soon lost their fleece under the influence 
of the heat, and that vain attempts had been 
made by himself to carry them to England, 
where those that survived the voyage soon 
perished. 

The Armenian to whom wereferred, declared 
that the animal furnishing the cashmere “‘is a 
goat of Thibet, and not the humped camel nor 
the indigenous sheep of Cashmere; that these 
animals resemble the common goat, that they 
generally have straight horns, that they are 
white or fawn color, that they have a coat of 
hair (BAL), which covers the TIFKIK or silken 
fleece used in the manufacture of shawls. 
That he has seen twenty or thirty of these 
goats kept as a curiosity in Cashmere; that 
this fleece is used pure, without mixture with 
the hair of the camel, or sheep’s wool; that 
he has traced all the details of the manufac- 
ture, from the opening of the packages brought 
from Thibet to the manufacturing of the shawls 
in Cashmere. 

The accounts of the Armenian are certified 
to by M. Jouanieur, who declares that the de- 
tails wereconfirmed by two merchants of Khaiva 
and Bochara, both distinguished for their in- 
telligence, their journeyings, their truthfulness ; 
consequently, there can be no doubt as to the 
species of animal which has furnishes the cash- 
mere fleece. 

Vain efforts have been made to discredit the 
race introduced into France by M. Terneaux, 
and so depreciate the merit of their importation : 
no facts have been adduced to sustain any of the 
charges, and they must needs be very positive to 
affect our manufacturers who have madeshawls 
as soft and as beautiful as those of India from 
the fleeces of Perpignon and St. Ouen. 

It would seem from the accounts of travellers 
that in some parts of India, they make tissue 
from fine woolot avery different animal which 
is similar to the cashmere fabric, but they are 
very rare, and the Turks say they are of an 
inferior softness and pliancy to the real 
cashmeres. 

The cashmeres, have been so called from the 
town or country whence nearly all the shawls 
are derived: by a very natural extension the 
name Cashmere Goats has heen given to the 
animal whick. furnishes the fleece. It is thus 
the lamb-skins of Crimea and Bokhara are 
called Astrakhan, though they may not have 
come originally from this country; and thus 
the cotton stuffs called Muslins, have received 


their name, because they were formerly import- 
ed into India by the way of Mousoul. 

The government being desirous to facilitate 
the comparison and melioration of rare and 
valuable animale, purchased some goats in Eng- 
land in 1819, which were said to have been 
brought trom India to Scotland in 1812, by an 
officer of the British Navy, who had bonght 
them in Tartary and shipped from Calcutta. 
These animals have since been kept at Alfort 
Royal School, where I have carefully examined 
them, and immediately discovered that the 
difiered essentially from those brought by M. 
Jaubert. 

The Alfort goats are strong and active, they 
have short bodies, elevated heads, the nose 
rather prominent, ears long, large and pendant, 
at present they are all of a dark brown, almost 
black color, some are marked with lighter 
brown on the ears and feet; the only white one 
died last rear: they are very handsome, their 
fleece is soft and silky but short, in small quan- 
tities and has a close analogy with the native 

oat’s, except that it is more curled and bril- 
iant. Their fleecesare very light, which was 
first attributed to the fatigues of the journey, 
to disease, and to being disturbed by visitors ; 
but since these causes have ceased to act, the 
shearings, though increased, are still light and 
very inferior in quantity and quality to those of 
Perpignon and St. Ouen. ‘The Alfort flock 
yields from 17 to 22 grammes per head, while 
those imported by Terneaux give from 60 to 200 
and even 250 grammes, of a longer and more 
elastic staple than that of Alfort: besides, the 
majority of the French importation give a 
fleece valuable for brilliancy and whiteness, while 
the Alfort flock can only yield a brown fleece. 

Were it desirable to trace the origin of the 
Alfort flock, it would be easy todiscover a great 
resemblance in form to that of a species which 
comes from Nepaul, some beautiful specimens 
of which are to be seen at the Garden of Plants. 
The Nepau! bucks have all the external marks 
which distinguish those of Alfort from those of 
St. Ouen, except that they are less marked: 
thus, the hoofs are higher, the neck is longer; 
the nose more prominent, and the ears are even 
longer, and there is little or no fleece. From this 
comparison it may be supposed that this buck 
crossed upon the goats of St. Ouen, would 
give a race partaking of the properties of both, 
and resembling those of Alfort, if we remember 
that Nepaul is situated at the southern base of 
the Himalaya mountains, on the opposite side 
of which innumerable flocks of cashmere goats 
are pastured, and above Bengal, which the 
British officer is said to have crossed ; besides, 
I was told in England, that those animals were 
bought for camp food, and only preserved be- 
cause of their beauty, without its being pretend- 
ed that they were purer or better race than 
others scattered through this vast country. We 
are forced to believe that they area cross be- 
tween the Nepauland Thibet, and raised on the 
borders of these provinces rather for their flesh 
and milk than fortheir fleece. 

These facts and observations prove, that the 
Alfort goats, instead of Leing, as has been pre- 
tended, the only true race of Cashmere or Thi- 
betan animals, have indeed a very doubtful 
origin, and are, at least in the quality and quan- 
tity of their fleece, very inferior to those of Per- 
pignon or St. Quen, which also came from the 
countries whence the Russian, Persian and 
Indian merchants bring cashmere wool which 
they send to Europe; but it is natural to sup- 
pose that there are various races of goats in so 
extensive a country, just as there are many 
sorts of fine woolen sheep with us. 

If we remember that nearly all the inhabi- 
tants of Tartary who possess these goats are 
wandering tribes, it may be readily imagined 
that there will necessarily be many crosses 
among the various races, and that is probably 
the cause of their different forms and qualities. 





Besides, the constant wanderings of these tribes, 


we must recollect that they are almost all wor- 
shippers of the Deloi Lava or Grand Lama, 
and therefore oer oe at least once in theirlives, 
to perform the pi primage to Thibet, hence as 
they migrate with their families and flocks, 
they must, by purchases, gifts, or accident cross 
their breeds with those of Thibet; hence also 
we should expect to find similar crosses among 
the different tribes. 

M. Jaubert says it is doubtful whether the 
primitive race yielding the cashmere wool, was 
first introduced into Thibet by foreigners, or 
whether they spring up originally in that coun- 
try ; he inclines to the latter opinion, because 
the Kalmucs and Kirghis themselves call these 
fine fleeces Thibet. It is known that the fleeces 
tiftik come from Asia Minor, and also that fine 
woolled goats are found in Persia, where shawls 
of an inferior quality are manufactured. How- 
ever, it is of little consequence, if the race be 
preserved in its purity in this or that part of 
Asia, so that we know which are the beet 
among those imported into France. This is a 
question which can only be decided by ex- 
periment, the tleeces of M. Jaubert’s importa- 
tion have stood this proof with perfect success, 
for M. Terneaux has exhibited two shawls in 
1819, made of the fleece of this stock, and a 
piece of cashmere stuff of great beauty, made 
wholly of the shearings of the Perpignon flock, 
which is identical with that of St.Ouen. These 
articles have been admired by the Royal Family, 
and the most enlightened artists have recog- 
nized in themall the qualities of the most beau- 
tiful Indian Cashmeres. No doubt can longer 
be entertained about the excellence of the fleece 
of Mr. Jaubert’s importation, nor can any one 
claim a preference for another race, unless the 
furnish positive results, superior to those cited. 

Indeed all of the French importation have 
not every character of the primitive race in the 
same perfection—thus, some have short fleeces, 
others, long; some have straight and crossing 
horns, others have them divergent, or turning 
back; some she-goats have large pendant ears, 
others have them narrow and more elevated. 
Those goats are considered best, which have a 
very short head, straight and crossing horns 
and pendant ears, because their fleeces are gen- 
erally the best and largest; but this is not al- 
ways confined to those of the forms indicated. 
Tn choosing a flock we should generally prefer 
those animals whose fleece is abundant, long, 
elastic, silky, and a beautiful white, because 
such is the best for making the valuable tissues. 





Fast Watxinc.—The Germantown Telegraph 
in speaking of breaking colts, says during the 
operation of halter breaking, great care should 
be taken always to make them walk fast—fast 
walking should be made a part of their educa- 
tion, and they will never forget it during their 
after life. I know of no colt which may not be 
made a good walker if properly trained when 
young, but this isa fast time, and walking is 
too slow to keep up with it. 
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Horses’ Feet Require Morsture.—Nine- 
tenths of the diseases which happen to the 
hoofs and ankles of the horse, are occasioned 
by standing on thedry plank floors of the stable. 

any personsseem to think, from the way they 
keep their horses, that the foot of the horse was 
never made for moisture, and that if possible, 
it would be beneficial if they had cowhide 
boots to put on every time they went out. Na- 
ture designed the foot for moist ground—the 
earth of the woods and valleys; at the same 
time that a covering was given to protect it from 
stones or stumps.—-| Ohio Farmer. 





Habit makes all things light except laziness, 





that is always heavy. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 
Missouri State Horticultural Society. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society will be 
held in the Court House, St. Louis, commen- 
cing Tuesday, October 8th, and continuing four 
days. It ishardly necessary todo more than 
name the time of theeting, to call out a large 
attendance. The fact is, the Missouri Horti- 
cultural Society, is a live Society, up with the 
progress of events, and taking the lead in many 
departments of horticulture. This is particu- 
larly the case in the culture of the grape, peach, 
pear and small fruits generally, and inthe man- 
ufacture and exhibition of native wines. 








If our country friends can possibly spare the 
time and meet with us, we can assure them, if 
they feel any interest in fruit culture, they will 
beamply rewarded. Not only will they acquire 
valuable practieal information, but they will 
form new acquaintances and make new friends 
and cement old friendships. Fruit growers 
need these annual meetings to compare notes, 
experiences and results. They want to hear of 
one another’s failures and successes, and learn 
the causes thereof. If any of them have-not 
made valuable discoveries by which diseuses 
can be remedied or horticu!tural enemies 
thwarted, or abundant crops obtained, they 
want to avail themselves of them. And a 
large amount of valuable matter can always be 
thus gleaned. 


Since writing the foregoing, the worthy 
President of the Society has handed us a pro- 
gramme of the proceedings, by which we ob- 
serve the order of business will be as follows: 


TUESDAY—Forrnoox—Reports of Officers. 
Arrernoon—Report of Committee on Vineyards. 
eo. # bd “« Orchards. 

Evening—Address by Mr. Wm. E. Smith of Alton, 
Ill. Subject—Objects, Uses, Duties and Influ- 
ence of Horticultural Associations. 

WEDNESDAY—Forenoon—Address by Col. N. J. 
Colman of St. Louis. Subject—The Relation of 
Horticulture to Agriculture. 

Arrrernoon—Essay by Dr. H. Clagget of St. Louis, on- 
the Marketing of Fruits. 

Evzntne—Address by W. C. Flagg, Esq., of Moro, 
Ill. Subject—The Apple. 
The great attention given by Mr. Flagg, not only 
to the cultivation, but to the history of this most im- 
portant of fruits, justifies usin saying this will be 
a rare treat to all who may hear him. 
THURSDAY—Mornine—Essay by John H. Tice, 
Esq., of St. Louis. Subject—Why Should Ever- 
greens be Planted. 

Arternoon—Election of Officers. 
Essay by J. M. Jordan, Esq., of St. Louis. 
ject—Uses and Abuses of Manures. 
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ESSAY ON THE PROPAGATION OF 

STRAWBERRIES FROM SEED. 

BY 8. D. WEBER, JEFFERSON CO., MO. 
NUMBER I. 

A treatise on raising new varieties of straw- 
berries, from the seed, may be interesting to 
many persons who are fond of experimenting 
in that line, and are desirous of producing 
something superior for the benefit of the human 
family. I deem it expedient to contribute my 
practical experience and plans, hoping all who 
follow those plans may meet with as good, if 
not better, success than the writer has had.— 
The labor is not great, and the cost trifling: 
yet, if we produce something good, we will not 
regret the experiment, and we should all try, 
who possibly can, at least those who feel inter- 
ested. 

We have a great many varieties of straw- 
berries, some of great size, yet but few of good 
quality. The cultivation of thestrawberry had 
been going on for a good many years withoat 
any marked improvement in varieties until Mr. 
Hovey brought out his seedling; since that 
period numerous varieties have sprung into 
existence in numerous places, the originators 
claiming superior qualities for their pets. But 
the horticultural societies have discarded hun- 
dreds as unworthy of cultivation—awarded the 
prize of actual friendship to a chosen few, and 
taken a few others on probation. The Wilson 
Seedling still bears the palm to preside over all 
others—yet even that noble berry may be 
beaten in the race for superiority. To do this 
we must experiment. 

I am not in favor of raising a few weakly 
plants that we have to foster with care and anx- 
iety to find our hopes blighted by the loss of 
perhaps the identical berry we are in search of. 
Not so with the practical plan I propose to lay 
before the horticulturists—and, so far as I 
know, it is original; and if followed as direct- 
ed, success is certain in producing large, fine, 
well-rooted plants the first season from the seed 
without the loss of a single plant, if properly 
taken care of in the winter. 

THE SEED, 

In planting the seed taken from the herma- 
phrodite or self-impregnating strawberries, no 
great change from the original will be obtain- 
ed except in an accidental sport, unless artifi- 
cial crossing is resorted to, which I prefer to 
planting a staminate and pistillate together, 
to taking the seed from the pistillate berry. 
If the earliest fruit is desired, the earliest blos- 
soms on the plants should be chosen for cross- 
ing; it the latest fruit, the last blossoms of la- 
ter varieties. Pot the plants, or leave them in 
the bed, as fancy dictates; but be sure to pro- 
tect from frost, if the early blossoms are your 
choice. The last two seasons the early blos- 
soms were killed by frost, which is a sufficient 
lesson for the experimenter. 

If fruit of fine quality and productiveness is 
required, the productive parent should be the 
impregnated; whilst the one of good quality, 
the impregnator, choosing fine thrifty plants 
that are in the prime of bearing. Do not take 
of plants degenerating in productiveness, size 





Early in the morning, or later in the day, if 
circumstances require the operation, which 
will be known by the flower to be impregna- 
ted being about to expand, or about half open, 
take a pair of fine pointed scissors and gently 
open the blossom, holding it reversed or nearly 
so, then clip off the stamens with the pollen 
attached; cover immediately with two thickness- 
es of gauze netting until the pistil or minute 
berry has a glossy or glutinous appearance, 
which will be in the course of five or six hours; 
it will then be ready to receive the pollen of 
the impregnator. This blossom should be ful- 
ly expanded and the pollen about to burst, 
which will be known by its full appearance 
and darker yellow than when just opened; for 
when it bursts it will be dark brown and 
shrunken in appearance. Carefully hold the 
blossom by the stem in the left hand, whilst 
with the right clip it from the plant without 
shaking it; take it immediately to the one 
with the stamens clipped, and dust the pistil 
with the pollen of the impregnator; cover 
again until the fruit sets, cutting off all blos- 
soms that may expand ere that time; after 
which remove the cover; keep down the run- 
ners and other fruit until the chosen berry 
maintains good size; water frequently if neces- 
sary to develop the fruit to its full size. Let 
it remain on the plant until dead ripe, which 
will be known by the seeds becoming dark 
brown—unless the Golden Seeded, of which I 
cannot speak. Pick your berry, and put it in 
some safe, shady place to dry. Of the seed 
more anon. In my next article I shall treat 
of the Propagating Bed. 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
IS PRUNING BENEFICIAL. 


A neighbor of ours, who used to be like the 
rest of his neighbors, not au fait in fruit-culture, 
‘took it into his head ” to apply book-learning 
tohis trees. He had a small orchard of old 
trees, a few grape-vines, and a pear tree or two, 
besides some bushes of berries—not more than 
his neighbors had, and much less than some of 
them had. He had sense withal—common 
sense; but that some of his neighbors had also. 
His trees were pruned severely—the old trees 
—which checked what little growth they had, 
but put out numerous shoots, some of which, 
the most promising, he encouraged, and formed 
his tops from these. In this way he got new 
trees, bearing in advance of his young orchard 
which had a year or two the start. The young 
trees were very thrifty, in good well-drained 
soil, and were kept in shape and due control 
by thumb and finger principally. 

The pears were pinched; the grapes were 
““hewed and hacked,” and slaughtered almost 
tothe death. Mere stumps were seen—and the 
whole summer through. ‘ You will kill your 
vines,”’ was the repeated remark of by-standers. 
But the clusters showed—it seemed all clusters 
—and such fruit! 

Years passed. Plums were raised yearly— 
curculios gathered—and pears improved, won- 
derfully improved, so that it was thought new 
varieties were grown—and trees were propaga- 





or quality. 


ted from them as such by the neighbors. 


1867. 
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The old apple-trees were renewed, so that the 
orchard was the most spreading, the most grace- 
ful, in the neighborhood—an orchard that was 
once going the way of allorchards. Such fruit 
was raised, too! Such berries, pears, grapes, 
currants, were produced that— 

Our book-man, our killer of grape vines and 
apple trees, is now consulted from all direc- 
tions, Pruning did it. He only worked with 
what he already had. It was asmall affair, 
with great profits. He was the authority, the 
only now. 

There is an evident improvement in the neigb- 
borhood, by pruning alone. A little reading, 
a little labor, started it all—started it because 
the reading was heeded (we read so much to no 
purpose, ) and succeeded because persevered in. 

Pruning is but a part, but a great part, of 
culture. It is all, or most, that we can do with 
our trees that we already have. For planting 
and selecting the soil, there is further improve- 


© ment, but not in our already-existing orchards. 
| Our advantage lies in taking care of these. 


It 
is less trouble, less expense, and takes less time 
to get fruit: indeed the fruit is continued right 
on, with a slight break only in quantity, not in 
quality ; this (last) we need not say, is improved. 

Put new tops on the old stock, and you have 


_ new trees—clean waxen limbs, tender and 
| healthy, and vigorous. 


You can get more 
growth from the old roots; they are there in 
their wide extent, ready, like a machine, to do 
work. Only give them achance. And not to 
do it, when such fine roots are there, such value 
to you is—we will leave it for you to say what. 

As long as the bole lasts, so long may a tree 
be kept young. Keep it spread to the atmos- 
phere and the sun; keep it thinned and grow- 
ing—always a little short of the strength of the 
roots, which, if they are stronger than the top, 
will thriveall the more, and it is in this thriving 
that you get your youth, your fine fresh apples. 

Even a rotten bole, with but a small chance 
for life—a mere streak—will do well. We have 
such atree in our orchard—and the wonder is,not 
that the tree lives, (though that is something,) 
but that it should grow so, and yield such fruit 
—the best fruit in the orchard, that is, the lar- 
gest—we can hardly say the vest. for it is not 
solid and sound as the rest, but makes up for 
it in size and in the fine healthy limbs, which 
are the wonder of the orchard. 


FIRE-BLIGHT. 


Recently we have had accounts from North- 
ern Ohio and other sections, speaking of a blight 
affecting the ends of all young twigs in pear, 
apple and quince trees. In some cases not 
only is this year’s growth affected, but more or 
less of the last year’s growth, until the trees 
look as if a big fire had been made near and 
scorched them. Can our entomologists tell us 
if this be not (as we suspect) the attack of the 
Scolytus pyri, and is it not because of the crude 
sappy condition of the tree ?—[ Horticulturist, 
August, 1866. 

Remarks By B. D. W.—Unless the writer re- 
fers to the curling up of the leaves by the com- 
mon Aphis or Plant-louse, this must be the no- 
torious Fire-blight, which has for years been 
the scourge of Pear growers, and in a far less 
degree of Apple-growers. Whatever be the 
cause of this Blight, it is most certainly not 
produced, as Harris and Fitch supposed, by the 








minute Boring-beetle known as Scolytus pyri. 
For I have searched whole orchards perishing 
by the Blight in Illinois, and failed to find this 
insect or the slightest indications of its work. 
As to Mr. Downing’s theory that it is some- 
times caused by “Frozen sap,” it is pure un- 
mixed hypothesis unsupported by a single fact 
Indeed both facts and common sense are op- 
posed to it. In a pear orchard of fifty trees, 
five or six trees perhaps are blighted every year, 
not in any particular corner, but promiscuously. 
Why should Jack Frost select these particular 
trees to freeze their sap and let the others alone ? 
Besides, if frost caused Blight, we should have 
Blight most prevalent in the summer following 
a severe winter; which is not found to be the 
case. ‘‘ What then,” it will be asked, ‘“‘is the 
cause of Fire-blight?” I can only answer that 
I do not know. I have, indeed, an opinion on 
the subject; but believing is not knowing, and 
faith is not science.—[ Practical Entomologist. 








THE CURRANT. 

One of the most neglected of our small fruits 
is the currant. If cultivated at all, itis gener- 
ally put into some fence corner in the garden— 
the grass is suffered to grow around its roots, 
and it is no wonder that it rewards such atten- 
tion with inferior fruit. None of our fruits re- 
ward kind attention and generous culture with 
a more liberal return. To obtain the largest 
fruit and the greatest yield, it should be plant- 
ed in arich, well prepared soil, which should 
receive good cultivation during summer; or, 
what is better, ifa heavy mulching of straw or 
coarse manure isapplied in the spring so as to 
keep the ground moist and prevent the growth 
of weeds, 1t will produce a large crop of superior 


fruit. The currant —- & gross feeder, @ good 
coating of manure should be forked in about 
the roots every year or two. 





Being among our earliest fruite, it should be 
used in every family. It has an agreeable, 
acid flavor, and is highly promotive of health. 
It can be used in the green or ripe state, for 
making pies, tarts, &c. It also makes wine, 
which is much prized ; and if cultivated largely 
for thie purpose, it would doubtless prove pro- 
fitable. Among the well tried varieties which 
have proved worthy of cultivation, are the Red 
Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry, Red Grape, 
White Grape, Fertile de Pallua, Black Naples 
and English. The Red Dutch, however, is one 
of the best varieties, and we present an en- 
graving of a bunch of this kind, when grown 
with good culture. 





oere 


HARDY RASPBERRIES. 

Tae PaitapeLpaia.—This Raspberry has 
long been known and appreciated. But until 
quite recently, 1t has not been cultivated in this 
country to any very great extent, except in the 
vicinity of large cities. Succeeding the Straw- 
berry at the beginning of summer, when there 
is comparatively little fruit, this is one of the 
most invaluable berries, and growers are en- 
gaging in its cultivation to an extent equalled 
only by that of the Strawberry. It has long 
been desirable to obtain a Raspberry of the An- 
telope variety, which should prove sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the climate of our more 
Northern States, without protection in winter. 
This end has been attained in the case of the 
Philadelphia Raspberry, which we have tested 
for the three last years. In a recent visit to 
Burlington, New Jersey, we were surprised to 
learn to what extent this variety is cultivated 
for market. How well it may succeed elsewhere 
is for future determination. There in New Jer- 
sey it seemed to have every quality that could 
be reasonably looked for in a market variety ; 
bearing enormous crops of large, dark-red_ ber- 
ries, which we understand sold readily in Phil- 
odelphia for forty cents a quart.—[ The Work- 


ing Farmer. 


Concord---The Prize Grape. 

Whatis usually known as the “‘ Greely prize 
of $100 for the best grape for general cultiva- 
tion,” has been awarded, by a report of a very 
competent committee, of which John A. Warder 
is chairman, tothe Concord. They say, “ that, 
although of less excellence as a fruit than some 
of its competitors in their trial, it is found, un- 
der the most extensive culture in every part of 
the country, to be both hardy, productive and 
satisfactory, while the showy appearance of its 
fruit make it most welcome to the millions.” 








Preservinc Criper.—An exchange says: 
“To prevent cider on tap from becoming acid, 
it is recommended, as soon as one or two gallons 
are drawn out, to pour into the bung-hole about 
half a pint of clear sperm oil, or sweet oil if 
preferred. It should be warm when poured in, 
and it will spread in a thin coat over the surface, 
and keep spreading as the cider is drawn out, 
and thus exclude the air, without giving any 
taste of the oil to the cider. 


s@r-Get up a Club in your neighborhood for 
the Rural World. All who work energetically 
in this cause will get one or more premiums. 
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Tue YELLows 1n Peacu Trees.—A writer in| 


the Country Gentleman thus speaks of this fatal 
disease: ‘‘When atreeis attacked by the genuine 
disease, it first ripens its fruit, some weeks pre- 
maturely, with dark discolorations of the flesh, 
and an insipid flavor. Very small, wiry shoots, 
spring out of the large branches—the wholeas- 
sumes a yellow and sickly appearance, and the 
tree scarcely ever survives the second year. 
The poison is conveyed to a healthy tree by 
pruning it with a knife previously used on a dis- 
eased one, and is conveyed by the pollen, as af- 
fected trees poison the nearest branches of those 
surrounding it. I have never known trees af- 
fected by this disease, even in its incipient stages, 
that escaped by any management.” 


we es 
oo 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
DEEP HOLES FOR TREES. 


BY E. A. RIEHL. 
On page 358 of last volume of the Rural 


I find in an article on “Work in the Orchard 
and Garden,” the following: ‘In digging holes 
for trees, they should always be large, say nev- 
er less than two feet deep, and three feet is bet- 
ter; and four feet across, removing all the soil 
that isnot rich, and putting in its place the 
soil gathered for the purpose.” 





I do not agree with the above, and will give 
my reasons why I think such deep holes posi- 
tively injurious. 

There are some soils where such holes would 
not be followed by any bad effects, but those 
soils are not common. Where there is good 
natural drainage, and the sub-soil is of good 
fertility, as on our Alton river bluffs, such 
holes would not be followed by any very bad 
effects; but the generality of soils are not so 
well drained, and the sub-soil is generally ofa 
cold and unproductive character. Take some 
parts of St. Louis County for instance, where 
the sub-soil is a retentive clay; dig your deep 
hole, fill in with good, rich soil, and plant your 
tree. The tree will take root and grow finely 
for awhile, the roots will go down into the rich 
soil deposited below, and grows nicely as long 
as that soil is not exhausted; but when that 
soil is exhausted and the tender rootlets extend 
further in search of food, they encounter the 
hard, cold and unnutritious clay, and the tree 
is, 80 to speak, in a large pot, and it must be- 
come stunted. 

I know that I am opposed to good old au- 
thority, but, nevertheless, I think I am right: 
if not, I am open to conviction. 

Now, my way of digging holes for trees, is, 
to make broad holes, so at to let all the roots 
spread out at full length, and remove the soil 
about eight to ten inches deep, or as far as 
there is good top-soil; then dig up the sub-soil 
and leave it in the hole; throw in a little good 
surface soil; set in the tree, and fill up with 
soil, Thetree planted thus will not throw its 
roots down in search of a choice bait, placed 
below to attract them, and then, when that is 
exhausted, have only the subsoil—but will 
throw its roots out near the surface, and seek 
nourishment where it is placed by nature’s 
bountéous hand—where air and moisture can 
replenish the nourishment absorbed by the 


roots. Apply your labor broadcast—plow deep 
and well—sub-soil, if you can—apply all the 
good rich soil and manure you wish to broad- 
cast: but don’t dig deep holes, and fill in with 
rich soil, &c., to entice the roots down where 
nature did not intend they should go. 





Meeting of the Illinois Hort. Society. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of this So- 
ciety has just closed at Champaign, Ill. We 
were present two days of the session, and were 
pleased to greet our friends of that Society 
whose acquaintance we have enjoyed for ten 
or more years past. Our oldest acquaintances 
there seem to be as young, as earnest, as en- 
thusiastic, as they were at our first meeting. 
We missed, however, Cyrus Overman, from 
that noble band of horticulturists. Death has 
claimed him for its victim, and the loss of no 
member of the Society would have been more 
lamented. 

We have been at sessions when more real 
work was done—but the larger any society is, 
the more unwieldy it becomes. The proceed- 
ings will be of much length, and can be ob- 
tained, when published, from the Secretary, 
W.C. Flagg, of Alton, Ill. And here we will 
say that Mr. Flagg stands unrivalled as a Sec- 
retary He isone of the most industrious, in- 
defatigable and systematic officers we ever 
knew. He collects, compiles, and systematizes 
his matter with the greatest taste and discre- 
tion, and in our judgment is doing a great work 
for the fruit growers of Illinois. 

The Agricultural College bill was taken un- 
der consideration. , The horticulturists of Illin- 
ois have as much interest in this bill as the 
agriculturists. The two sciences or professions 
are intimately related and mutually depend- 
ent on each other. A unanimous resolution 
was passed, recommending that the fund be 
kept sacred for one institution, and one only. 
Every member seemed to think that the great- 
est calamity that could befall the bill, was to 
divide the fupg and attempt to establish sever- 
al colleges, or to attach Agricultural professor- 
ships to existing institutions. This accords en- 
tirely with our opinions on the subject. What 
is worth doingat all, is worth doing well. The 
fund will all be required by one institution, if 
it is such @ one as it should be. The Act 
never contemplated but one institution in each 
State, and it would be a shameful perversion of 
the fund to divide it up. It might as well be 
scattered to the four winds. 

The Society adjourned on the second day of 
the session for a few hours, to visit the fine 
nursery and fruit farm of Hon. M. L. Dunlap, 
who resides three miles from town. Mr. D. 
has an elegant country residence, fine grounds, 
orchards, &. It wasa splendid illustration of 
what taste and labor can do in a few years up- 
on the prairie. 

The most generous hospitality was extended 
by the citizens of Champaigne to all members 
and visitors. During our stay, we took shelter 
under the hospitable roof of David Bailey, Esq. 
He and his excellent wife made us feel entirely 
at home, and will please accept our thanks for 
their polite attentions. 


FROM NEBRASKA. : 
Ep. Rurat Woritp:—The first question ask. © 
ed us by new comers, is, usually, “Can you 
raise fruit in Nebraska?’”’’ We answer, most 
unhesitatingly, yes. It is true that, com pars. | 
tively speaking, there has been but very little» 
fruit raised in Nebraska: but it has been 
} 
been grown successfully, and can be. % 
Last year, Mr. Walker, two miles south of 
Plattsmouth, sold over $1000 worth of apple — 
from his orchard. 
We apprehend that there are two things that” 
we have to contend against here: one is the) 
wind, and the other is a too rapid growth off) 


wood. Fe 
Our method would be something like the) 
following: 


1. Put a fence around the orchard. Put Py 
rod or two of cottonwood trees inside the fence, 

2. Put a row of wild plum trees inside ; 
cottonwoods, q 

3. Put the apple trees inside the plum trees, 

4. Put peach trees between the rows of ap) 
ple trees. 

6. Plant corn, potatoes, or some other crop 
that would exhaust the soil to a certain ex- 
tent, between the apple and peach trees. 

7. Protect the bark of the trees against rab- | 
bits. 

8. Cut off the tops of the trees when young, § 
and keep them generally well trimmed. 

9. Kill the caterpillars and other insects. 

10. When the trees commence bearing, pick 
off one half of the fruit and throw away. 

11. Put some little porkers in the orchard 
after your corn, potatoes, &c., are gathered, 80 
that they may eat up the fallen and wormy i 
fruit. 

12. Keep your orchard free from grass and) 
weeds. 

By pursuing this course, fruit can be raised 
here plentifully, that will pay. In selecting 
trees, care should be taken to get hardy kinds. 

It requires time and some trouble to make 
fruit growing a profitable business, but to an 
energetic man there is no obstacle that cannot 
readily be overcome. H. A. Samson. 

Nebraska City, Neb., Dec. 12, 1866. 


+> 
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HUNTSMAN’S FAVORITE APPLE. 

We are indebted to Elijah Young, Esq., of 
Fayetteville, Johnson, Co. Mo., for a specimen 
of this apple. He informs us it is the best 
and most profitable apple grown in that part of 
the State. Its history is as follows: It is a 
seedling raised on the farm of John Huntsman 
of Fayetteville, Mo. On account of its great 
merits, it was propagated quite extensively in 
the neighborhood, and named after the gentle- 
man on whose farm it grew. 

The tree isa fine thrifty grower, but does 
not come into bearing as early as some other 
varieties—but after it does begin to bear, it is 4 
regular, heavy bearer. The original tree has 
not failed to produce a fine crop since it came 
into bearing some 22 years since. We really 
think this is one of the very finest winter va 
rieties of apples. Its season is from December 
to April. Size, large; color, yellow, with a 
red cheek, and quality first-rate. 
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Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Evrexa, December 6, 1866. 

The Ninety-sixth Meeting was held in the house of 
Mr. James L. Bell. President Harrisin the chair. 

The Annual Report ef the Secretary was read and 
adopted. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: In presenting a re- 
view of the year just closed, we find but little of a 
striking character. The weather has fully maintain- 
ed its character for fickleness, having embraced per- 
haps more of the extremes of heat and cold, more of 
wet and more of drouth, than usually occur at the 
same periods, 

The fruit crops have generally fallen very short. 
The crops of strawberries ard blackberries were much 
reduced by a late frost. Peaches were scarce. Ap- 
ples, although not so very deficient, still the quality 
waetnferior; and winter varieties that remain, give 
but little hope of keeping well. The grape crop was 
fair; but our visitation by the cholera stopped the 
sale, rendering grapes and the summer and early 
fall apples, almost a total loss to the producers. 

The experience of the past season shows the folly 
of cultivating grapes exclusively for market; many 
lost their entire crop in consequence of being totully 
unprepared for making wine. Some thought it but 
little difference whether they lost their croup as fruit or 
wine—imade the attempt, and, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of their position, succeeded to such an ex- 
tent as to afford the greatestencouragement. We can 
say, that having tasted numerous samples of this 
“ Amateur Wine,” there was not one that was not su- 
perior to the average of the native wines on casual sale 
in St. Louis. 

We cannot help noticing an evil that was inflicted 
on the community by the forcible prevention of the 
sale of fruits and vegetables. Instead of teaching 
moderation in all things, and in diet in particular, 
we had entire prohibition, and the radical change that 
so suddenly took place in the dietary system, gave a 
shock to the digestive organs, deranging their func- 
tions and predisposing to disease. e know families 
who never changed an article of their diet, and con- 
tinued in the most perfeet health, while hundreds of 
those who were forced to change their habits so sud- 
denly, fell victims to the pestilence. 

At present the prospects for the next year’s crop are 
very good indeed; but the hours of trial are at hand. 
We will be compelled to take some method to provect 
our crops, or to modify the severities of the seasons. 

In doing this we may, in the first instance, increase the 
expense of production, but we will render the returns 
larger and more secure. 

It sometimes arises that in giving an opinion, in 
the narration or review of facts, we create un- 
pleasant feelings, or seem unkind; but in the relations 
that have so long subsisted between us, knowing so 
well the mutual, and unselfish interest that has so 
long united us in a common cause, it will be felt that 
nothing is said with ths intention of giving offence. 

When our Society was organized, it was a primary 
object to identify the entire community with the move- 
ment. In the course of events the feelings predomi- 
nating in society were developed, and there were 
times in which petty jealousies, unseemly selfishness, 
and, worst ofall, utter lassitude became painfully ap- 
parent. Political strife and the rage of war brought 
a time that tried us; but we feel proud that we have 
more than out-lived all of those difficulties. We have 
hitherto kept up along string of names; considerable 
effort has been made to add to our numbers, and we 
have felt with pain that it seemedin many cases con- 
ferring a personal favor on some one to become a mem- 
ber of the Society, without ever aiding in a pecuniary 
or intellectual point of view. The large-heartedness 
of some of the members, in the arrangement of the 
dinners, has been flagrantly abused by a promiscuous 
assemblage manifesting no interest in the objects of 
the Society whatever, and the meetings in some in- 
stances been rather a public fete than an assemblage 
of thelovers of nature in her purest, most endearing 
guise. The existence of the Society, its value to the 
community, its efficiency in the cause of Science, in 
the development of facts, in the illustration of prac- 
tical knowledge and progress, are endangered by this 
state of things. We are not now in a condition that 
requires a long string of names to produce an effect. 

We have no wants so great or pressing as to require 
usto beg an aid that is so frequently given with a 
grudge; our success does not depend on an assem- 
blage of hundreds and a “chaos of small talk.” 
What we do want, is, action, energy, interest, enthu- 
siasm, knowledge, experiment, the love of the cause 
for its own sake—the quality not the quantity in or- 
der to produce the best results. Everything indicates 
that now is the time to take the position—that it is an 
honor to be desired to be accepted into the Society, 
instead of the Society being honored by a name. 
We want a band of thinkers and workers instead of 
merely nominal members and hangers on. 





We would suggest that a list of twelve subjects be 
arranged for each month during the year, and that as 
many original articles as possible be prepared ; but, 
failing in that, the Secretary or some member read 
for at least half-an-hour from some appropriate work 
on the subject that was selected to engage the atten- 
tion of the Society. Thus, at the end of the year, 
we will have gained at least twelve new ideas or add- 
ed twelve well established facts to our store of 
knowledge. 

The Meeting of the American Pomological Society 
will again engage the attention of the Buciety. The 
discouraging events of last year must rather increase 
than diminish our activity; it is especially important 
that each member perform his whole duty. We have 
nothing to do with merely personal feeling, or what 
others should do—let us do our whole duty. 

The organization, composition and action of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and its relation to the 
welfare of our State, is a subject of increasing interest, 
and should be early brought up by the Committee 
appointed last year by a full report, embracing the 
action that should be taken by the Society in the 
matter. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. W. Musr. 

The Annual Election of officers being in order, the 
President appointed L. D. Votaw and G. W. Davis 
tellers, and upon the proper votes being taken, the 
iollowing officers were elected : 

President: J. 8S. Seymour, Eureka, Mo. 

Vice Presidents: Jas. L. Bell, Eureka ; A. W. Mc- 
Pherson, Allenton, Mo. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer: Wm. Muir, 
Fox Creek p. 0., St. Louis county, Mo. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian, Jas. L. 
Bell, Eureka, Mo. 

Executive Committee: L. D. Votaw, J. B. H. Beale, 
A. W. McPherson. 

The following are the standing committiees for the 
ensuing year : 

Fruits—Dr. McPherson, Dr. Beale, James L. Bell. 
Flowers—Wm. Muir, James Shields, P. M. Brown. 
Vegetables—L. D. Votaw, G. W. Davis, R. A. Lewis. 
Wine—Wnm. Muir, F. W. Braches, A. Fendler. 

Fruit Committee reported: By John Letcher: 
WhiteW. Pearmain and Michael Henry Pippin; by Mr. 
Bixler, from Liucoln county, Mo., White Winter 
Pearmain ; by Jas. L. Bell, from Cooper county, Mo., 
Hutchison Pippin, Limber Twig,( local), and a Seed- 
ling unknown ; by Jas. Shields, White Winter Pear- 
main; by L. D. Votaw, bunches of the Agriculturist 
Strawberry, of large size and quite ripe, gathered 
from the plants iu the open air this morning. 

Osage Orange plants by L. D. Votaw. 

Wine Committee reported: Sample Blackberry 
Wine, very good; sample Strawberry Wine undergo- 
ing acetic fermentation ; two samples Convord, lack- 
ing aroma and color from not being fermented on the 
skins; otherwise very good. 

The President appointed the next meeting at the 
School House, Allenton, on Thursday, January 3d, 
1867, Adjourned Wx. Murr, Secretary. 


~~~ 
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Alton Horticultural Society. 


Aron, Dec. 6, 1866. 

The Society met at the office of Messrs. M’Pike & 
Newman; W.C. Flagg in the chair. 

The following report No. 2, from H. G. M’Pike, 
chairman of the Committee on Grapes and Grape cul- 
ture, was read. 

The fears expressed in the July paper pertaining to 
the various rots or mildews, were within a few days 
thereafter most sadly realized; at that date there was 
but little to destroy. Those vineyards referred to as 
in bad condition, continued to grow worse; while the 
two exceptions retained their advantage to the last. 
On examination the Catawba had almost entirely 
yielded ; the Concord showing but a limited crop. I 
learn that the fine prospect on the vineyard of J. E. 
Starr, Esq., ripened to his satisfaction, both Catawba 
and Cencord, the delicious proceeds of which may 
now be found under iron hoop snugly deposited in his 
cellar. The other exception then made, was the vine- 
yard of the writer. In fruiting condition there were 
ten varieties, i.e. Diana, Delaware, Hartford, Clinton, 
Isabella, Creveling, Herbemont, Norton’s Virginia, 
Catawba and Concord, thelast two in heavy quantity, 
all being alike with full and uninjured crop, with 
only their characteristic difference, and all went to 
market in good order, perfectly and evenly ripened. 

TRIMMING VINES. 

During the month of November, the vines should 
be cut into fruiting shape. Last summer while de- 
veloping the fruit, the intelligent vine dresser bad 
carefully trained two or three (as the case may be) 
new fruit canes from the spur near the ground, for 
fruiting the eoming year. The knife is applied to 
the old stock and it is removed; two new canes are 
now cut to about twelve eyes each, the third tu only 





three or four eyes, for a spur to grow new wood for 
the following year, thus prepared we are ready to 


COVER THE GRAPE. 

This is the most important feature of the whole 
list of cares required, to command success, and I am 
much pleased to note the readiness with which it is 
being accepted. he canes, consisting of one or two, 
say four feet long, may be laid down by drawing two 
hills toward each other on the ground, placing upon 
them a piece of bark or board, and throwing earth on 
it sufficient to hold it duwn, and thereby cover, pro- 
tecting also the root and spur. This should be the 
condition of the vineyard to-day, (Deo. 6.) 


A CROP. 
With this favorable condition for the winterand a 
careful observance of the features noted in the July 
paper, we shall find our vineyards next June prom- 
ising a good yield, in lieu of the wholesale destruction 
presented last year at that time. Having done this 
we overcome the first and greatest share of our trou- 
bles and are in a fine condition to enter July and Au- 
gust, and battle with the various threatened rots. I 
bespeak the pleasure of finding this satisfactory re- 
sult on my examinations in July next. 


TRAINING. 

There are several kinds of training which have 
proved universally satisfactory, so far as good crops 
are concerned. I have practiced most of them and 
see but little difference. The two horizontal arms, as 
recommended by Fuller, is a success. The single or 
doubls bow (three-fourths of a perfect circle) is 
equally good; the spiral form winding the cane 
around the stake, does well and is so easy and simple 
that many adopt it; the “ Hermann training”—two 
canes, one to the right and one to the left, at an an- 
gle of 45°, reaching to the top of these horizontal 
wires, the head of the cane turned down and tied to 
the top wire—uall do well. 


LATERAL FRUITING. 


Ihave watched with much interest the difference 
of fruiting on the cane eyes and that of the lateral or 
limb of such cane; the buds on the limb are better 
developed than that on the main cane in many varie- 
ties. Iam fruiting mostly on the lateral, although it 
is to be acknowledged there is but little difference in 
the result. On very close observance, I prefer the lat- 
teral, especially on the Concord, Hartford, Norton’s 
Virginia Seedling, and all rampant growers ; it being 
more convenient to tie the main cane to place, the fruit 
hanging out more free to the air and sun, and more 
equally distributed about the vine. 

I think a vine is well trained when it is tied in any 
shape (less than an angle of 45°) if it brakes ite buds 
equally, developes fruit arms of equal vigor over the 
entire surface of the cane; when it does not, it will 
be at least a partial failure. 


OVER-FRUITING 
Should be avoided. A vine which fails to ripen its 
fruit, or which ripens it under so great a struggle 
that no good vigorous canes are grown from the spur 
below is over-fruited. This evil to a close observer 
is easily detected, and with proper judgment will not 
oceur. H. G. M’Pr«e. 





[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


NOVEMBER, 1866. 

Thermometer in open air. 

7 A.M. 2 P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of month, 
35.0 54.5 40.2. 43.2 


Maximum temperature, 77 0 on the 3d, at 2 P.M. 
Minimum * 170 “ 25th, at 7. A.M. 


60.0 





Range, 

Barometer, height reduced to freezing point. 
7 A.M. 2 P.M. 9 P.M Mean of month. 
29.587 29.523 29.556 29.555 
Maximum 30.021 0n 5th9 P.M. 
Minimum 29.148 on 15th 9 P.M. 

Range, 0.873 
Rain on the 5th, 9th, 13th, 18th, 26th, together 1.48 

inches. A. FENDLER. 


> ee —— —__—_ 

Rank animal manures are not so good in a 

garden as lime, salt, clay, and vegetable ma- 

nure. Lime corrects acidity, makes mellow 

and sweet the garden stuff, and is good gener- 
ally. 
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PREMIUMS TO CLUB AGENTS. 

Every community has its active, enterprising 
progressive men. They are leaders in all phil- 
anthropic matters. They take as much pleas- 
ure in benefitting others as they do in being 
benefitted themselves. They are the men who 
interest themselves in disseminating good works. 
All publishers are largely indebted to such 
persons. To those who will form clubs for the 
Rurat Wor p, we offer the following Premiums: 











To any person sending us the names of Four 
Subscribers and Six Dollars, we will send post- 
age prepaid, Two Dozen Puants of the Saint 
Louis RaspsBerry, or Two Dozen Puants of 
DoouittLe’s Improvep Brack Cap RasPBERRY, 
or Srx well rooted Concorp Grape VINES. 


Toany person sending a Club of Ten and 
FirrEEN Do.uars, we will send free, THREE 
Times the number of any one of the above Pre- 
miums, or ALL THree of the abovenamed Pre- 
miums, as the Agent may choose. 

To any person sending us a Club of Firry 
Subscribers at Two Dollars each, we will de- 
liver, suitably packed at any express office or 
other place in St. Louis, one of WILLCOX & 
GIBBS’ splendid FAMILY SEWING MaA- 
CHINES, worth $58. 

Or, tor Seventy-five Subscribers, at our low- 
est club rates, viz., $1.50 each, we offer the 
same Premium. 

The WILLCOX & GIBBS’ FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE, is one of the most popular in 
the country; is very simple and strong, uses a 
straight needle, runs very light, and is warrant- 
ed in all respects. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID PREMIUM. 

We offer as an additional Premium, one of 
Wuee er & Witson’s Sew1nc Macu ines, worth 
in St. Louis, Seventy-Five Do.iars, with glass 
cloth presser, hemmer, braider and corder, all 
complete and warranted, to any pereon who 
will send us Seventy-five Subscribers at our 
lowest club rates, viz., $1.50 each. Or the 
same premium to the getter up of a club of 
Fifty, at $2 each. Here is a chance for every 
one to get a No. 1 Sewing Machine, at a cheap- 
er rate than ever before offered. We are de- 
termined to offer such inducements that the 
Rural World shall circulate in the family of 
every reading farmer in the West. 

If any agent fails to make uphis club to the 
full size, he can send on such names as he can 
get, and the balance in money, and the Sewing 
Machine will be deliveredto him or her. Here 
is a good chance for doing good and being well 
rewarded for it. 

There is hardly a neighborhood in the West 
that has not one or more Wheeler & Wilson’s 
Sewing Machines, and they give the most 
complete satisfaction to all who use them. A 
sewing machine now-a-days is almost as indis- 
pensable an article in every family as a cradle, 


and no house is considered completely furnish- 
ed without both of them. 


PREMIUM IN TREES AND PLANTS. 

There are many who wish to plant Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. To such we will say, 
that we will pack, and deliver at any Express 
or other office in St. Louis, the following spe- 
cial assortment of Fruit Trees and Small Fruits, 
upon their sending to us the names of Thirty 
Subscribers, at $1.50 each. This assort-nent 
will fill the requirements of a small family. 


25 apple trees, best early and late. 
6 peach “ “ee se 
6 dwarf pear, S “ 
6 grape vines, 3 varieties. 
12 currants, 2 varieties. 
12 gooseberries. 
12 Lawton blackberries. 
12 Doolittle raspberries. 
12 St. Louis ? 
50 strawberries assorted. 





CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

We shall, in our next issue, commence the 
publication of one of the most practical and 
valuable Essays on Grape Culture that we have 
everread. It gives such simple, plain direc- 
tions for Preparing the Ground, Pianting the 
Vines, Pruning and Training the Canes during 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth years after planting, that 
the most uninitiated can follow them, and thus 
produce the largest crops on the most scientific 
principles. It is likewise amply illustrated, so 
that what the writer fails to make clear by his 
diction, is made perfectly plain by the illustra- 
tions. The Essay is afull and complete Treatise 
on the Culture of the Grape Vine, and worth 
more to any prospective grape grower than the 
price of the Rural World several times over. — 
It is written by Louis L. Koch, of Golconda, 
Illinois, one of our most learned, scientific, and 
successful grape growers in the West, and an 
acknowledged authority on the subject of grapes 
and wine. 

So much interest is felt on the subject of 
grape culture on account of the large profits de- 
rived by it, that we shall take especial pains 
toobtain and publish the latest and most relia- 
information pertaining to this most important 
branch of horticulture. We shall visit a great 
number of vineyards the coming season, and 
give our readers the benefit of our observation. 
We shall thus be able to tell them which va- 
rieties succeed best, and which system of training 
and culture proves most successful. We shall 
be able to point out the mistakes and errors of 
some and the correct practices of others. We 
shall see the enemies and diseases to which the 
vine is subject, and learn how to destroy the 
one and remedy the other, if possible. Being 
largely engaged in the culture of the grape, 
and believing we know the wants of the vine- 
yardist, and especially of the beginner, we think 
we can furnish information that will be of the 
highest practical importance. 


262 
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Tue AMERICAN GARDENER’S AsSISTANT.—We 
have received from Wm. Wood &Co., 61 Walk- 
er St., New York, Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Book Publishers, a copy of the above 
work. It is one of the best and most practical 











works on Gardening with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is divided into three parts—Kit- 
chen Gardening, Fruit Gardening and Flower 
Gardening. Those wanting information on 
these important sublects, will find it in this ex- 
cellent work. Itis for sale in this city, by P. 
Smith, dealer in books and Stationery, 184 N. 
Fourth St., under the Galt House. 


+202 
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The American Journal of Horticulture 
and Florist’s Companion. 

We have to announce to our readers the 
birth of another horticultural journal bearing 
the above imposing title. Its prospective birth 
had been duly announced, so that its appear- 
ance was expected, and it really took no one 
by surprise. We are highly pleased with it on 
its first introduction, and hope that it may bear 
acquaintance well. It is certainly issued in 
superb style, and its publishers should feel 
proud of its splendid appearance. Its matter, 
too, is excellent. Theonly fear is, that with its 
large array of talented writers, who are as 
much distinguished for the eloquence of their 
diction, as they are for proficiency in their sev- 
eral professions, that too much attention may 
be paid to mere style—that naked facts and 
daily practices and experiences may be lost 
sight of, and its literary merits obscure the 
plain practical teachings so much needed in 
such a journal. Toamateurs, men of taste and 
leisure, and lovers of refined rural literature, 
this new journal will prove a desideratum. And 
by all we believe it will be well received. 

Whether we have enough readers of 
horticultural literature of this class, to sus- 
tain another periodical, remains to be de- 
termined. Already we have several similar 
able publications, viz., the Horticulturist, pub- 
lished by Geo. E. & F. Woodward, 37 Park 
Row, New York, at $2.50 per annum; the 
Gardener's Monthly, edited by Thomas Meehan, 
and published by W. G. P. Brinckloe, 23 N. 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia, at $2 per annum; 
and the Magazine of Horticulture, edited by C. 
M. Hovey, and published by Hovey & Co., of 
Boston, at $2 per annum. 

This is quite an extensive array of Eastern 
horticultural journals. We wish they were bet- 
ter representatives of our Western Horticulture. 
They are all engaged in a noble work, and de- 
serve a liberal and paying patronage. 

The new journal, whose name stands at the 
head of this article, has sprung into the full 
majesty and life of journalism, like Minerva 
from the brain ot Jupiter completely armed.— 
It promises to do a noble work, and we greet it 
with a hearty welcome, and wish it golden suc- 
cess—a kind of success, by the way, with which 
but few such journals meet. Itis published by 
J. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, Mass., at $3 per 
annum, 


<>< 





Lazor at AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGES.—The offi- 
cers of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College 
have abandoned the system of compelling the 
students to devote part of the time to labor up- 
on the farm. Both education and the work 
performed have been imperfect, and the system 
is considered a failure. Hereafter the farm is 
to be worked by skilled hired labor, and the 
stndents are to devote their time to their studies. 
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[From the Round Table.] 
WEEPING WILLOW. 
Hereare willows drooping and dripping— 
Weepi :g the long night through; 
Weeping ?—’tis Nature weeps for HER; 
With her great heart doth she rue 
What so lovely she made, then laid away— 
Lovely in heart, though humble to view:— 
But she knew. 
And hence she mourns, and ever will mourn, 
Though long forgotton the loved one be 
By me and you— 
Remembered still by the mother true. 
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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
JANE AND HER PULLET. 
“Pullet has laid an egg,” exclaimed Jane. 
“Tt cackled like an old hen. See, here is the 
egg”: And she showed it to her grandfather. 
The pullet was six months old, and a genuine 
Hindoo. It was intended to have it for win- 





F.G. 








ter—winter eggs were wanted—and we believe 
nobody would refuse fresh eggs now and then 
at this season. 

The “ pullet” laid all winter; brought most 
{the time seven eggs a week. They were a 
ood-sized egg—and the hen lived only on what 
as given it by the maiden, such as she gather- 
d from the table, and as would have gone to 
he swill-tub—no, gone to waste, as nothing 
as saved, the family being only Jane, her 
other and her grandfather. It therefore, got 
its of potatoand pancake, and scraps of meat, 
ncluding now and then a bit of sausage, which 
ad the pepper in it. 

Pullet had a bed to wallow in, on the ground. 
ane did not provide this—the ‘‘stable” had 
t,—and there the chicken lived,and laid. Now 
nd then it gota visit from a neighboring hen- 
ery; but seldom. It was cheerful without— 
he more so even—and it loved Jane; they 
ere favorites—two pullets together. 

Seven eggs a week! And Jane sold four 
ozen—got $1 20—and there were eggs enough 
side for the whole winter’s use till well in the 
ring. Eggs are not so much wanted in winter, 
ut still wanted—and this chicken afforded 
ough. 

Jane and her chicken were happy; she had 
mething to care for, and play with. This 
ught her; got her, somewhat, initiated into 
e mysteries of housekeeping—for the future— 
d with a live thing, and not a dead doll—it 
asnext to a baby, which was needed in the 
use, as it is needed in every house. 

Here was a little domestic affair which re- 
lted in great good—good to the family—suit- 
to their wants. It was an item in the sum 
f human happiness that paid a great per cen- 
ize on the original cost. 
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And from thissmall beginning grew important 
results, as is often the case with small things. 
Jane must have more chickens. ‘‘ More,” 
that is the word with the world; we must have 
more—especially youth must. And her care 
increased with the number of her brood. She 
at last had a hennery, gradually getting into it; 
she had observed what was needed, and so had 
grown as it were into success. She was making 
money. Her parent was surprised and pleased 
as may be thought. She gave her daughter all 
the chance she wanted—and she wanted con- 
siderable—and made a good use of it, for she 
was wide-awake on her subject, and therefore 
saw more clearly. How interest will sharpen 
the wits. 

At last Jane became a dignified keeper of 
stock, hen-stock—eggs, poultry and pullets. 
She had large sales, and great profits. How is 
this? Here isa difficult thing to do—to suc- 
ceed with fowls, which are usually a failure, and 
have almost become a bug-bear. 

But Jane had the wit and a love for her call- 
ing—and she was almost one of the hens her- 
self, so she understood them, and so they un- 
derstood her. They agreed, and they were a 
happy family together. In such a case it can 
hardly be otherwise than that good must result. 

This little genius had calculated her profits 
upon what she knew—of the little experience 
she had at first, and what followed, carrying 
out the sameruleona largerscale. Soshe was 
safe. How the profits poured upon her, like 
the stream of eggs that the hens, almost jostling 
each other, strove to heap upon her. 

Jane is rich, happy, better for her friendship 
with the hens; respected, married, rearing a 


family of real chicks this time, for she was all 
the while but practicing in anticipation. 





DILIGENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

Special qualifications are necessary for the 
successful prosecution of business. Of these, 
diligence is prominently to be mentioned. 
Without dilligence ora steady application to 
whatever is undertaken, it is in vain to hope for 
any decided success. Mere fitful activity ac- 
complishes little. Nothing is impossible to 
well directed, persevering industry. The man 
of business must be a worker. Steady earnest 
effort alone leads to wealth and high position. 
With habits of industry it is essential to possess 
ener7vy to give complete efficiency. It is not 
enough merely to work, it must be done vigor- 
ously. We are instructed in the words of holy 
writ: ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it 
with thy might.” 

Diligence, enforced by energy, should be 
guided by good judgment. Misdirected labor 
is little better than idleness. | What we do must 
be made to count, or it had almost as well be 
left undone. Want of success very often re- 
sults from lack of this directing faculty. Pru- 
de.ce which is defined as wisdom is applied to 
practice, is the result of judgment. It has ref- 
erence chiefly to things to be done, and to the 
time, means and methods of doing them. 

Perseverence is another great requisite to the 
man of business. When after mature delibera- 
tion, the business man has marked out a course 
for himself, he must resolve to adhere to it till 
success crowns his efforts, or till he shall have 
learned beyond a doubt, that he has mistaken 
the true course. This last result will seldom 
follow if the line of business is prudently chosen 
in the beginning—our successful men have all 
possessed great perseverance, many have owed 





their success to this essential requisite. 


DON’T STAND STILL. 

If you do, you will be run over. Motion, ac- 
tion, progress—these are the words which now 
fill the vault of heaven with their stirring de- 
mands, and make humanity’s heart pulsate 
with a stronger bound. Advance, or stand 
aside ; do not block up the way and hinder the 
career of others; there is too much to do now 
to allow of inaction anywhere or in any one. 
There is something for all to do; the world is 
becoming more and more known; wider in 
magnitude ; closer in interest ; more loving and 
eventful thanof old. Not in deeds of daring, 
not in the ensanguined field, not in chains and 
terrors, not in blood, and tears, and gloom, but 
in the leaping, vivifying, exhilarating impulses 
of a better birth of the soul. Reader, are you 
doing your part in this work? 





Lert tHE Hair Grow 1n Winter.—People 
catch cold in the ear,in the throat, and in the 
head, and often severely distressed—sometimes 
dangerously, and sometimes they die. This 
is generally through carelessness—often by 
simply cutting the hair too short in cold weath- 
er. Let it grow long, and it will be a good 
protection, as it is a non-conductor. Avoid 
the shears, and save the doctor’s bill. 





Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
MORNING. 

The cloud sits in the sky, and from its perch 
Looks down upon theearth. All night it moved 
Unseen, shaping its folds in gracefulness ; 
And now it sits within its Eastern tent 
Surrounded by its retinue of clouds, 
The admiration of all waking eyes. 
It is the sun, smiling, that beautifies 
These children of the light, that else were left 
In gloom. So beams affection’s smile, lighting 
With roseate hue the darkness of our lives. 





Mr. A. Fenpier.—We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we are promised contributions to 
the Rural World by this gentleman the present 
volume. He is distinguished as a botanist, me- 
teorologist and for his knowledge of physical 
science. He has traveled extensively in this 
and foreign countries. He is well qualified to 
interest and instruct our readers, and his arti- 
cles will add a new and interesting feature to 
our journal. 


SEND YOUR NAMES. 


In a late number of our journal, our readers 
received a circular trom Mr. J. S. Williams, 
asking the names of all adult males, their bu- 
siness and post-office address. We are inform- 
ed that but very few have responded, which 
is to be regretted, as by this means Mr. W. 
hoped to assist in bringing the producers of the 
State in more direct connection with this great 
commercial and manufacturing centre—the im- 
portance of which no thinking man can ques- 
tion. We hope that each of our readers will 
not only send his name, but urge others to do 
so. The simple act of sending your name, 
business and post-office address (inclosing a red 
stamp for postage) wil! entitle you to a chance 
in a valuable list of prizes. 

We have known Mr. Williams for many 








years, and indorse him as entirely reliable. 
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DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


To Taxe Ink Strains out or ManoGany or Parnt- 
ED Woop.—Put a few drops of spiritsof nitre in a 
teaspoonful of water, touch the spot with a feather 
dipped in the mixture, and, on the ink disappearing, 
rub it over immediately with a rag wetted in cold 
water, orthere willbe a white mark which will not 
be easily effaced. 








Prano-Keys (to Restors THE CoLor).—By ap- 
plying the sand-paper to the yellow keys of the piano, 
the color may be restored. 


Srewep Losster.—Take out all the meat and soft 
part from the body and cut it into small bits; put 
them into a saucepan with two cups of white stock, a 
little mace, cayenne and salt; dredge in some flour, 
some bits of butter, and stew it about ten or fifteen 
minutes; stir it frequently, and when done add a lit- 
tle vinegar or white wine. 


To Cuariry Sugar.—Take the quantity of fine 
white loaf sugar you intend to clarify, add to it of 
very clean warm water half a pint for every pound; 
when dissolved add to it the white of one or two eggs 
—as the quantity may require—well whipped; put it 
on the fire, and when it comes to a boil, puur into it 
an ordinary teacupful of cold water; on its rising 
again to a boil, remove it and let it settle fer twenty 
minutes; skim the scum from the top, pour off the 
syrup into a clean vessel with sufficient quickness to 
leave all the sediment at the bottom, and such steadi- 
ness as to prevent any of the latter rising and mixing 
with it. 

Sweet Baas ror Linen.—These may be composed, 
according to the taste of the person using them, of 
any mixturesof the following articles: flowers dried 
and pounded; powdered cloves, mace, nutmeg and 
cinnamon; leaves dried and pounded, of mint, balm, 
dragonwort,southernwood,ground-ivy, laurel, hyssop, 
sweet marjoram, rosemary ; woods, such as cassia, 
juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood and rosewood ; roots 
of angelica and orris; all the frugrant balsams; am- 
bergris, musk andcivet. These latter should be care- 
fully used on linen. 





PORTABLE ENGINES. 

The almost universal application of steam as a 
means of lessening human labor is one of the age’s 
greatest wonders. Formerly the imperfect construc- 
tion of Steam Engines, their cumbrcus and inconven- 
ient proportions, and above all their costly price, ren- 
dered them obsolete for all ordinary branches of in- 
dustry. At the present day, however, the great im- 
provements and wonderful progress in adapting steam 
to a vast variety of purposes, have produced a great 
revolution in numberless methods ef labor. In Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe,no farmstead is thought 
complete without steam power for use in threshing, 
cutting feed, &c., &c. Many of our best and largest 
farmers in this country find it economical to imitate 
the example, yet it has not been used here to any- 
thing like the extent as across the ocean. Although 
steam power can be obtained cheaper, and from the 
great extent of our farms can be used to greater ad- 
vantage, and our large farmers will be compelled to 
introduce steam or fall behind their more progressive 
neighbors. In England clubs are often formed, using 
the machinery in turns, and thus lightening the ex- 
pense to each, and ithas been found to work excel- 
lently, and by renting powers to other farmers have 
paid handsome profits. 

The use of steam is, however, very rapidly increas- 
ing in this country, and the Portable Engine is rapid- 
ly taking the place of stationary engines, they being 
more simple and less complicated, and costing a less 
sum, and in addition are complete when they leave 
the manufacturer, and ready to be putin immediate 
operation, requiring no mason work or other expense 
to set them up- 

In this connection we call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Wood & Mann 
Steam Engine Company, of Utica, N. Y., which may 
be found in another column; the senior member of 
which company has been engaged in the manufacture 
of Portable Engines over fifteen years, have within 
the last three years added greatly to their facilities 


for the manufacture of their unrivalled engines, and 
now have immense works covering an area of over an 
acre and a half of ground with six large buildings, 
and capable of building from 40 to 50 of their complete 
engines every month. 

This company’s circular states they have Engines 
now in use in almost every State in the United States, 
as well as in the West Indies, South and Central 
America, Africa, Egypt, &c., &c., and they have ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation, and these engiues are 
now in actual use in almost every branch of business 
that the mind can suggest, on farms, in the woods, in 
cities, under ground, and in the fifth and sixth stories 
of buildings, and there is no purpose to which they 
are not applicable. They are also manufactures of 
Improved Circular Saw Mills. 

It will prove advantageous to all who desire any- 
thing of the kind to send for their circular, which 
will be sent on application, and which contains their 
prices and full descriptions. 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
Advertisement of Blymyer, Day & Co., in an- 
other column, manufacturers of the celebrated 
Cook’s Sorghum Evaporator, Eureka Cutting 
Box, Star Corn Sheller, &c., and would advise 
our readers to send for a circular. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 

It is not neceseary that those who compose a 
club should receive their papers at the same 
Post-office. 

Clubs can at any time be enlarged. 

Single subscribers who remit $2 for their sub- 
scriptions, can afterwards send the names of 
three more subscribers and four more dollars, 
and thus form aclub of four for six dollars. 

Be careful to give the name of the post-office 
for each subscriber. 
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Errors of Youth. 
GENTLEMAN who suffered for years from 
Nervous Debility, Premature Decay, and 

all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for the 
sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need 
it, the receipt and directions for making the simple 
remedy by which hewas cured. Sufferers wishing to 
profit by the advertiser’s experience, can do so, by 
addressing, in perfect confidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Oct. 15—6t No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 


SMALL FRUIT 
Botts! 
By the i000, or 10,000 
or 100,000!!! 


I have been appointed SOLE AGENT for the State 


of Missouri, for the sale of 
Hallock’s Patent Quart Fruit 


Boxes, with cases for holding 
the same—furnished com- 
plete, in any quantity. 

This is the best and cheapest Small Fruit Box yet 
patented, and can be furnished so cheap that it may 
go with the fruit, and if not returned the loss will 
not be felt. 

Those having STRAWBERRIES, RASPBER- 
RIES or BLACKBERRIES to market, will do well 


to correspond with the undersigned. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis. 


RARE GARDEN SEED. 


I was the original introducer 
throughout the North of the HUBBARD SQUASH— 
the best of all Winter squashes; the Amerivan TUR- 
BAN SQUASH—the best cf all Fall squashes; Bos- 
ton CURLED LETTUCE—thbe most ornamental of 
all the Lettuce family; the Marblehead MAMMOTH 
CABBAGE—Tue varcest CapsaceIn THE WorLD— 
sometimes weighing 60 lbs. a head, and numerous 
other rare vegetables. Inow wish to introduce these 
and other choice garden seeds, including 125 varie- 
ties of my own raising, throughout theSouth. Cat- 
alogues, containing a list of these Varieties, some of 
which are not to be found in the Catalogues of any 
other seedsman, sent FREE to all applicants. 

My Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage has been grown 
in Louisiana and the West Indies for three years by 
experienced gardeners, and they write me that they 
head well and grow at least as large again as any 
other variety of cabbage. 


AS. J. H. GREGORY, 














jan4t Marblehead, Mass. 





St. Louis Wholesale Market, 
December 31, 1866. 





Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 
And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco, 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis, 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta. 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 





gas> Nore.—Farmers and Merchants will 
bearin mind that the following quotations are 
correct at the date above-mentioned. 





Cotton—30 to 32. 
Tobacco—Lugs, 2.60 to 3.25. 

Shipping leaf, 6.00 to 10.00. 

Manufacturing leaf, 8.50 to 25.00. 
Hemp—Nothing transpired; no demand. 
Lead—8.75. 
Hides—Dry salt, 13; Green do. 8. 

Drv flint, 16. 

Hay—20.00 to 22.00. 


Wheat—Spring, 2.10 to 2.40. 
Winter, 2.25 to 2.85. 


Corn—68 to 76. Oats—60 to 64. 
Barley—Spring, 80 to 1.25. Fall, 1.75 to 1.85. 
Flour—Fine, 7 to 8.00; Superfine, 9 to 10.00, 

XX, 11.50to 1350. Ex. Family, 14 to 15 
Butter—Cooking, 15 to 20; table, 30 to 36. 
Eggs—33, shipper’s count. 
Beans—Navy, 3.25. Castor, 2.00. 
Potatoes—80 to 90. 
Salt—per bbl. 3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.65. 
Onions—3.75 to 4.00 per bbl. 
Dried Fruit—Apples, 1.50 to 2.10. 

Peaches, 3 to 4.50. 

Cranberries—12.00 per bbl. 
Corn Brooms—1.25 to 4.00 per doz. 
Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 25 to 27. Tea, 1.25 to 

2.00. Sugar, N.O., 11 to 13, 

Crushed and Refined, 16 to 17. 

Molasses, N.O., 60 to 80. 

Choice Syrups, 1.25 to 1.60. 
Soap—Palm,7 to 8. Ex. Family, 9. Castile, 14. 
Candles—17 to 223. 

Lard Oil—1.15. Winter, 1.00. 

Coal Oil—52 to 53. 

Tallow—9}3 to 93. Beeswax, 37 to 38. 
Green Apples—Choice Jenetons, 6.00, scarce. 








From the Missouri Republican, 
ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Monpay Evening, Dec. 31. 
CATTLE—The market is inactive with but littl 
inquiry for any kind, either beef or stock cattle. 
SHEEP—The demand is light for all kinds, and 
none are wanted except the best mutton grades. 


PED me Set ee eS 


pale 





HOGS—The market is decidedly active with ap 
ward tendencies, and a better feeling prevails amon 
the packers, Sales to-day comprise 4,829 head 
the following range of prices: Prime to good fr 
$6 00 to $6 25; choice, from $6 40 to $6 50; hea 
and extra,$6 75 per gross weight. 

BROADWAY YARDS, 

CATTLE—Receipts 115 head, with the followin 
sales ; 8 cattle weighing 8,660 lbs., $4 50; 15, 11,536 
Ibs., $4 25; 2, 1,600 Ibs., $4 75; 2, 1,535 lbs, $3 00 
4, 3,740 lbs., $5 00; 2, 1,885 lbs., $5 00; 10, 7,470 Ibs 
$3 75; 3, 3,800 lbs., $3 25; 30 from $3 75. to $5 
per gross weight. 
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AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any disease of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will undoubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, how shall we re- 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attention to diet, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonic, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 

This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientifi@@hemists and 
pbarmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 
Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 


WILL curE DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prostration of the System induced by se- 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 
Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 
Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 

This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges- 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully om this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


<=> Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
Arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming ofthe Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and bis name blown in 

the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicatifg prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 

marl5—ly [Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO.) 


VALENTINES. 

SEND FOR THE PUZZLE VALENTINES. 

? Puzzte VALENTINES— ALL Aa RIDDLE 
without the key, mailed to any part of the coun- 

try for 50 cents, with the key to explain them. 

Greatly improved since last year. Also, Comic and 

Sentimental Valentines mailed or expressed. I. A. 

PITTMAN, Publisher, 8 West 3d St., Cincinnati. 

Jan 2t 


The St. Louis Raspberry 


Has justly earned the reputation of being the hardiest, 
most productive and profitable red raspberry in cul- 
tivation in the vicinity of St. Louis. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid for $2.00 per dozen, by Colman & 


Sanders, St. Louis Nursery. 
l 00 AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 
? pep W ANTED. 


Mackenzie’s 10,000 
RHE CIPrEe ss! 


Or Universal Encyclopedia, containing receipts in 
Agriculture, Brewing, Cocking, Carving, Cements, 
Cosmetics, Dyeing, Distillation, Farriery, Fireworks, 
Inks, Medicine, Metallurgy, Perfumery, Poisons and 
Antidotes, Preserving, Photography, Tanning, 
Varnishes, Wines, &c. &c. gLiberal terms and 
exclusive territory given. Apply to 

T. ELWOOD ZELL & CO., 

Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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$20 A DAY TO AGENTS. 


The Fastest Selling and Best Map Ever Issued. 
Lloyd’s Great Map of North and South America. 
Or, the United States Continent in 1900, 

24 square feet, engraved on steel, mounted and var- 
nished, with rollers, and colored in forty States and 
Territories, cost $100 000 and four years’ labor, finish- 
ed to-day; worth $20, yet retails for $4; shows 
3,000,000 places, 500 railways, and 60,890 railway 
statiuns, 800,000 towns, villages, post-offices, cities, 
gold and silver mines, 20,000 stations on the Over- 
land, Dispatch, Mail, Telegraph and Emigrant routes 
across the Plains and Rocky Mountains. The whole 
Continent is shown, tone spot in the Arctic Ocean 
where Sir John Franki® perished, westward through 
Behring’s Strait to the Pacific, and southward 25,000 
miles, around Cape Horn to Greenland—water en- 
tirely surrounding this mighty Continent, all seen 
and comprehended at a single glance. By the study 
of such a map is geography only learned. This is 
the first map ever made which shows the correct 
source of the Missouri, Yellowstone and Columbia 
Rivers and their hundreds of tributaries. I refer to 
the War Department, or the American Fur Company, 
St. Louis. This is a map for the world to consult ; 
a map fer the Student and Statesman; a map for the 
crowned heads of Europe to ponder over—showing 
the greatness of the United States Territory, which 
has doubled since 1842, and its greatness, when its 
wings shall have expanded over the whole Continent, 
from the North Pole to the South Sea. To insure 
this map being hung up in every house throughout 
the civilized world, we have engraved a large separate 
map of the United States portion of the Continent on 
ascaleeight times as large as the main map, and eol- 
ored it in 4,000 distinct counties and printed it on the 
reversed side, so by raising the bottom roller the 
County Map faces you, shewing every miuute village, 
railway station, and distances between, and County 
seats, 400,000 names, and 336,000 railroad stations. 
Both maps for $4.00. County Rights given each 
Agent. Send money fora sample, and ses the Map 
first, If not sold, taken back on demand, Agents 
are averaging 20 copies a day. Printed instructions 
how to canvass well furnished our agents. Ladies do 
as well as men. J. T. LLOYD, 

American Map Publisher, 
No. 23 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Wholesale Agents with capital could make a for- 
tune on this great Map, in California, France, Ger- 
many, Spain, South America, Cuba, Canada, Texas, 
New Orleans and the Western Stgtes. $8 to $108 
copy could easily be obtained. It 


CATALOGUE READY. 

We have just issued our Fall Catalogue ot 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, which 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
postage stamp. Cotman & Sanpers, 











St. Louis, Mo. 


BRADLEY’S GAMES AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 


NOVEL, MORAL, ENTERTAINING, WONDER- 
FUL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


The Zoetrope, The Myriopticon, Parlor Bowls, 


Bradley’s Patent Parlor Croquet—the Best, 
and scores of others. 
The Best Catalogue of Games ever Published. 


NEW MANUAL OF CROQUET, 50 pp. illustrated, 
by mail 25 cts, For sale everywhere. Inquire for 
Bradley’s Games, or send for Catalogue to 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 


Decl5-2t Springfield, Mass. 





THE CELEBRATED STALLION 


BRON! 


Will make the present season atmy farm, originally 
known asthe Harris or Williams’ place, 2 1 2 miles 
from Bailey’s Station, I. M. R. R., Jefferson county, 
Mo., 1 1-2 miles from Judge Becket’s place. 

TERMS. 

$15 in advance—no insurance. Mares from a dis- 
tance will be pastured or grvined as may be desired, 
but accidents or escape will be at owner’s risk. 

For further information address Wm. Walker, 
Bailey’ Station, I. M. R. R., Mo. 

He was presented to Lieut. Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
U. 8.A., by citizens of the State of Ohio, at the close 
of the war, and sold as the annexed copy of Bill of 
Sale will show, to me, August 10th, 1866. 


Heapgqvu’rers Mivitary Division or THe MississipPi 
Saint Lours, Mo., August 10, 1866. 
Sold this day to William Walker, late Captain V. 
R. C., in command of the U. 8. Powder Magazines ; 
now of Hanover Post Office, Jefferson Co.,Mo. My 
horse Bronx. Title warranted. This horse was 
bred at Lancaster, Ohio, by Meesrs. Reber & Kutz ; 
is full blood Racer, sired by Monarch out of Lady 
Canton. He was bought for $1,500, and presented me 
by personal friends at the close of the war, but be- 
fore accepting him, I having no use for a Stallion, 
made 9 written stipulation, that if inconvenint to keep 
him, I should sell, which I now do. 
Ww. T. Suerman, Lieut. Gen. 


DESCRIPTION AND PEDIGREE. 


BRINX was raised by Reber & Kutz, of Lancaster, 
Ohio. He is eight years old; a blood bay, without 
white; full sixteen hands high; good bone; well pro- 
portioned, and in allrespectsis@ superiorhorse. His 
colts will equal those of any horse in Ohio. He took 
the first premium in the class of Thoroughbreds at 
Cincinati in 1857 ; and the Sweepstakes, as best stallion 
of any age or breed, over some twenty-five of the best 
horses in the State, at the State Fair at Zanesville, 
in 1859. He also took a $50 premium as the best of 
his class, and a $100 premium in Sweepstakes, as the 
best of all classes, over a large number of very fine stal- 
lions, at the State Fairat Cleveland, 1862- 

He was got by Imported Monarch, out of Lady 
Canton, by Imported Tranby; 2d dam, Mary Ran- 
dolph, by Gohanna; 3d dam by Independence; 4th 
dam, Meg of Wapping, by Imported Bedford; 5th 
dam, Imported Alexandria, (bred by Mr. Kid;) 6th 
dam, by Woodpecker; 7th dam by Phlegon; 8th dam, 
Lord Egremont’s Highfiyer Mare, &c., &c. Gohanna 
was got by Sir Archy, out of Merino Ewe, by Import- 
ed Jack Andrews; Independence was by Quicksilver, 
his dam by Handel, grand dam by Spanking Roger, 
out of the Imported mare Polly Peachem, &c. Quick- 
silver was by Hart’s Imported Medley, [see Vol. xi, 
page 194, American Turf Register.] See Turf Regis- 
ter for pedigree of Imported Monarch and Tranby. 
This pedigree is unsurpassed for richness. 

MONARCH, 
The sire of BRONX, (and whom he very much re- 
sembles,) was a very remarkable horse;.his deserip- 
tion may be found in the American Turf Register, 
Vols xiand xiv, written by Wm. T. Porter, the editor, 
and may not be uninteresting to horsemen. Wade 
Hampton frequently refused $20,000 for him. 


10,000 Norton’s Virginia ! 
Grown from Layers, extra strong. 


Also, 
CONCORD, CLINTON, 
HARTFORD PROLIFIC, &€, 


At low rates, by the hundred or thousand. Send 
for Price List. Address, HENRY MICHEL, ~ 








Jan6t 207 North 2d §t., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Western Agricultural Depot 
and Seed Store, 


WM. KOENIG & €O., 
No. 207, Old No. 56 North Second St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers in 


The Victor Sugar Mill and 
COOK'S EVAPORATORS. 


THE CELEBRATED 


CHAMPION Cider and Wine Mill. 


The World Renowned Sweepstake Thresher and Cleaner. 
The Celebrated Moline Plows. Corn Shellers for Hand and Power. 
Hoosier and Telegraph Straw and Corn Stalk Cutters. 
Cut-off Saws and Horse Powers, and Agricultural Implements in 
general. 









And Dealers in 

= Timothy, Clover, Blue Grass, Red Top, 
{HL = € 

> NGanteeScn Orchard Grass, and 


\ WEES —— L A iW p RB E 4 H f S 


\ = Celebrated Garden Seeds, constantly 


on hand. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
CO.’*8 CELEBRATED 


Portable Steam Engines, The Lami Family 


n= KNITTING 


Machine! 


| a He 


OF ALL SIZES, 
Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in the family, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 











In 


For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





From 4 to 35 horse power. 
Also, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We have the oldest, largest and most complete 
works in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
which, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
my of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
any ever offered to the public. 

The great »mount of Boiler room,. fire surface, and 
cylinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
make our Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Finest THoroucH-BrEp 
sa SPANISH MERINO SHEEP, 
HyChester White Hogs and Imported 

us Fowls, in the Country. 
L. B. SILVER, Salem, O. 





Nov. 15-5t 





Jan2t 





ase; and they are adapted to every purpose where 
power is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
furnished on short notice. 

Deseriptive Circulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
cation. 

WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE COoO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 

julyl—ly 





Ho! for Missouri—4g0 Acres fine 


land, 2 miles from Glencoe, on Pacific R.R., about 26 
miles from St. Louis. 8 acres cleared, balance tim- 
ber. 7 springs, on it. Suitable for Fruit, Wine and 
Stock Growing. Terms—$5000, Cash. 
B, Bran, room 8, Churchill’s Building 
N. E. Cor. 5th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 


Address, 


’ 


EUREKA CUTTING BOX 


We are happy to announce to our friends and th 
trade generally, that we have received the 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT . 
To manufacture and sell this Ne 
CELEBRATED CUTTING BOX 


West ofthe Alleghany Mountains (with the right t Ra 
sell East of the Mountains). 


We also manufacture the widely-known 


STAR CORN SHELLER.| 


Both the Cutting Box and Corn Sheller have take)” 
THE FIRST PREMIUM AT SEVERAL STATE 
FAIRS (among others the late Ohio State Fair),—7 

Thousands are in use, giving the best of satisfaction, — 
We make several sizes of the above machines. Send)” 
for Descriptive Circular and Price List. ee 


BLYMYER, DAY & CO. | 


Manufacturers of Cook’s Sugar 
Evaporator, Agricultural 






Janlt 





WANTED. 


To engage in a business paying from 

$150 TO $200 PER MONTH, 

Till spring. Send for particulars to 

ZIEGLER, McCURDY & CO., 
509 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Delicate Subject Delicately Treated, 
WHY NOT? 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. 
By Prof. H. R. Storer, M.D. 
Cloth, $1. - - - Paper, 50 cts. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Decl5—2t LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LATAKIA Tobacco SEED. 


We offer a supply ofseed of this most valuable new 
variety, introduced by Bayard Taylor, Esq., from 
Mt. Lebanon. It is pronounced THE FINEST 
SMOKING TOBACCO Known—“Soft, aromatic, 
and of delicious odor, resembling that of dried roses.” 
Price (by mail, PosTAGE FREE,) 25c per packet. 

Seedsmen and Dealers supplied at trade rates. 


Edw’d J. Evans & Co., 


No. 9, N. George St., York, Pa. 


Dec 1—4t 











J. M. Jordan’s Nursery. 
Concord Vines, No. 1,$15 per 100, $120 per 1000. 
‘“ “ “ $10 “ $75 “ 

Clinton “ “ 1g1¢ « 

Taylor or Bullitt Vines, $7.50 per 100. 
Apple Trees, $20 per 100. 

Peach “ $25 vid 

Cherry “ $40 o 

Dwf. Pear Trees, $35 per 100. 

Stand. Pear, $40 per 100. 

Victoria and Linnzeus Rhubarb, $10 per 100. 


Osage Orange, large plants, $5 per 1000; small 
plants, $3. 

Asparagus, Blue Top Giant, strong roota, $7.50 per 
1060. 


Send for a Catalogue, or comeand see the stock at 
the Nursery, on Grand Avenue, north of Cass Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. J. M. JORDAN. 


PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 
PIGS--Constantly on hand a well select- 
ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites, 
Having paid particular attention to the breedig of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 








Machines and Tools, ~ 
MANSFIELD, 0. 


100 FARMERS 
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NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put upif desired. 

Address, GEO, HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE- 


YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 
In eases of one dozen bottles each— 





Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, ‘ . 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, . ° 12.00 
Clinton, ° ° . ° 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, \ 16.00 


Catawba, first quality, ‘ ° 10.00 

Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 
In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 @ gallon. 
Concord, first quality, 3 00 Ms 


Concord, second quality, 2.50 - 
Catawba, first quality, ° 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 ” 
Herbemont, first quality, ° 4.50 « 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 = 
Concord, first quality, . ° ° 2.50 ¢ 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 7 
Catawha, first quality, ° 2.00 ad 
Catawba, second quality, . ° 1.75 a 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 


DR. JACKSON’S 


BALSAM OF LUNGWORT. 


The great remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 





Hoarseness, Spitting of Blood, Soreness of the 
CHEST AND LUNGS, 
AND 
Consumption. 


This old tried medicine stands higher in reputation 
than all others; its effects are prompt and certain, 
acd it has cured more bad cases than all other medi- 
cines put together. Don’t fail to give it a trial, and 
be convinced, as delays are dangerous. 

Price One Dollar a bottle. 


COLLINS BROTHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ITCH! ITCH!! 
SALT SALT 
RHEUM! RHEUM! 









Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHEUM, 


ina few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Sold by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL 
LINS BROTHERS, 8S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15ty. 
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Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 


the Lock Stitch.” 
(‘‘Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.’’) 


Send for the ‘‘Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1867. 


NEW 








NEW VOLUME! FEATURES! 


FARMERS’ ADVERTISER, 


DEVOTED TO TOPICS APPERTAINING TO 


The Farm,the Gardenand the Vineyard. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN ALSO, TO THE 
MARKETS, MATTERS OF HOUSEHOLD ECON- 
OMY, MINING, MANUFACTURES, AND 
SUCH GENERAL INFORMATION AS 
WILL BE FOUND OF VALUE 
TO ALL CLASSES. 





PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY AT $2 PER ANNUM. 
COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS, $10. 


six 





RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
pa A limited number of Advertisements received 
at the following rates: 


Whole Column, oneinsertion, - . - $20 00 
Half Column, oneinsertion, - ° . 12 00 
Fourth Column, one insertion, - . ° 8 00 


Less than one-fourth of a column, Twenty Cents per 
line. 

To insure insertion, Advertisements must be sent in 
three days before the first and middle of the month. 





Having published the Farmers’ ApveRTISER for 
the past year in a monthly, eight page form, we find 
that it has been so well received and appreciated as to 
fully warrant us in doubling its size, increasing the 
frequency of publication, greatly improving the char- 
acter and scope of its contents, in short, in offering to 
the inhabitants of the large district of country tribu- 
tary to St.Louis, a First CLass AGRICULTURAL Paper. 
It will hereafter contain sixteen pages, printed on 
clear, white paper, in new, clear type, and will be pub- 
lished on the first and fifteenth of every month. It 
will be devoted to the interest of those who cultivate 
the soil, and also, to the interest of those who are en- 
gaged in such other branches of industry as are more 
or less directly connected with, or dependent on, the 
farming interest. 

We have made arrangements for an able corps of 
writers, and intend to make the ADVERTISER the lead- 
ing Western Agricultural Journal, and trust that Far- 
mers will take it upon themselves to write for it. 

Persons in Eastern States who wish to obtain infor- 
mation in regard to the West will do well to subscribe 
for the Farwers’ ADVERTISER, as we shall keep cor- 
respondents in the field most of the time, who will 
give descriptions of localities, of farms and farming, 
of the progress of improvements and events. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 
Au. Business, CORRESPONDENCE, &c., pertaining 
to the ADVERTISER, should be directed to the 
FARMERS’ ADVERTISER, 


P. 0. Box, 3009, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ga-SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY.-@x 
decl5-2t 








NURSERY FOR SALE. 


The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 





PLANT & BRO., 
ST. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 
¥ceSign of the Gilt Plow. Dy 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 


Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 


Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 
PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Eiorse Povvers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


Leather & Rubber Belting, 


Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 
HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, 
Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
PUMPS, 


Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 


Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 


Washing Machines, 
Clothes Wringers, 


Spades, Shovels; Forks, Hoes, &c. 


GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, Jennys and Wool 
Carding Machines, 
McGAFFEY’S COTTON SEED PLANTER 


Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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“THE KIRBY!” 
It Mows! It Reaps! It Rakes |! 


FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL at the NATIONAL | 
BIELD TRIAL, July, 1866, at Auburn, N.Y. 


=_ = 
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The AUBURN KIRBY is of SUPERIOR Model, 
And is a Perfect Reaper !—Perfect Mower !—Perfect Hand Raker! and Perfect Self-Raker! all com- Is 
bined in ONE MACHINE ! oust 

D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufacturers, Auburn, N.Y. in 


Dick Ransom, General South-western Agent, No. 1246 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. } » 
Send for Pamphlet. Address, box 2683. and 
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Wholesale and retail dealers in Agricultural Implements and Machines, Garden, Grass & Field Seeds. J meas 


Agents for Celebrated Victor SORGHUM Mills and Cook’s SORGHUM Evaporators. But t 


These Mills and Evaporators have universally received the stamp of public approval, and we invite all interested to call and examine. “<> 
ALSO AGENTS FOR On th 


CHAMPION of OHIO Reapers} VANDIVER’S Mo. Corn Planter, Also on hand various patterns off sable 


d Mowers. . Cutting Boxes, Corn Shellers and fi 
BUCKEYE Wheat Drill. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTER,| Cotton Gins, &. TX 
BUCKEYE Cider Mill. PITTS’ Threshers and Horse|Missourtr FAMILY WASHING J isan 
BUCKEYE Cultivator. ~ Powers. Machine and Wringer. ws 

‘ s- 3 honor 
Barnum & Bro., 25 South Main St., 3 doors north of Walnut.) 
be 
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